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In general, our approach to education suffers from a one-sided 
emphasis upon the child who is to be brought up, and from an 
equally one-sided lack of emphasis upon the deficient character of 
the adult educator ... In fact, I suspect our contemporary peda- 
gogical and psychological enthusiasm for the child of a dishonour- 
able intent: people speak of the child, but should mean the child in 
the grown-up. For in the adult there is hidden a child — an eternal 
child, something that is always becoming, is never completed, and 
that calls for unceasing care, attention, and fostering. This is the 
part of the human personality that wishes to develop and to com- 
plete itself... 

Perhaps we misconstrue the pedagogical need, because it would 
remind us uncomfortably that we are ourselves still children in some 
ways and are in urgent want of bringing up. 

C. G. Jung, The Integration of the Personality, 
chapter 6, The Development of 
Personality’, Kegan Paul. 1940, pp. 
283-5. 
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Introduction 


The various sfudies usually grouped together under the title of 
^ucaUoa’ occupy an exposed position in the academic world. 
They are uncomfortably poised between the rigorous demands of 
‘pure’ academic disciplines, and the often harsh realities of practi- 
cal^ life. Students and teachers of ‘education* often pray for 
deliverance from this situation. But the prayer, though understand- 
able, is mistaken — for what is undeniably a cross to be borne is 
also (he oniy possible source of life for these studies. Without a 
cwtive tension between practical and theoretical demands, educa- 
tional studies tend to lapse either into irrelevant academicisms. or 
into a rationalized defence of unreOecting practice. 

The task of maintaining the necessary tension is complex. 
Adequate and varied experience of children and young people, in 
and out of school, and of educational institutions themselves as 
on-going social systems, stands at one pole. But unless this experi- 
ence is well guided and thoroughly discussed and reflected upon, 
it is only too likely to generate unthinking conformity. At the other 
pole stand theoretical studies, not only ‘education’, the so-called 
genera! foundation disciplines of philosophy, sociology etc., but the 
arts and sciences as well. AH these studies, to be ‘educational’ for 
the professional student of education, have to be relevant to his 
calling. But relevance in this case is a very complex matter indeed. 

It is not merely, and in some cases not at all, a matter of having 
‘cducationar or classroom examples or illustrations in the syllabus, 
of trying to give these studies direct, obvious, mscrumental rele- 
vance. but rather of ensuring (hat they inform the student’s vision 
ot Ufe. ioc/ud/ng hh profsssicaal adiyiSts, aitlruda;, beliefs and 
values (Morris, 1966b). They degenerate into academicisms when 
they fail to generate and maintain such vision, and causes of such 
failure can be found both in a ‘descent’ into practical trivialities, as 
well as in an ‘ascent’ into theoretical ones. 

But a fruitful tension between the practiwl and theoretical 
polarities requires that they otter into meaningful relationships 
with one another, so that each can illumine the other, and this is 
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what educational thought and discussion are about. This is the 
domain of ‘educational theory’, ‘the irreducible core of educational 
study’ (Morris, 1966a), a domain the existence of which is some- 
times denied. This is perhaps not surprising, for educational theory 
is from one point of view a theory of practical judgment (Morris, 
ibid.; see also Hirst, 1966), and so resists definition as a clearly 
delimited domain of knowledge. Nevertheless it ‘has a life of its 
own, and is best exhibited in the process of dialogue or dialectic, 
i.e. in confrontations. What the dialogues are about are educational 
issues and problems, which always beckon ultimately towards 
action’ (Morris, ibid.). But in preparing the ground for action, 
theory has to take accoimt of a range of issues and presuppositions, 
in the formulation and analysis of which facts and values are subtly 


interwoven. Of course in carrying out its work theory depends very 
greatly on the foundation disciplines — philosophy, psychology etc. 
—but it is not constituted by these. As an activity of thought it is 
not disciplinary in the ordinary academic sense, nor yet simply 
inter-disdplinary, but interpretive in the sense that it is concerned 
with the generation and elucidation of objectives and perspectives 
in education, for it is in relation to these that practical judgments 
are formed, and it is these which sustain action. 

The field of educational theory Is infinitely large, not just because 
of the enormous rmge and complexities of the issues involved — 
these would make it vast but finite— but because it is a living open 
system of thought, continually having to deal with fresh issues as 
these arise out of man’s changing actions and experiences. Of 
wurse one may discern within educational theorizing a finite, and 
m e limited, number of major themes such as the rival claims 
of mnovation and tradition, the individual and his social groups. 

emotion, but these continually present themselves in 
WorVer? n f ^ tackled afresh in every generation. 

^ wnUnuaUy feel the need to erect systematic 
S at least, help to pro- 

practical inclusive perspectives within which 

ra^1morlw^l“° of educational ideas 

city for this vS? “i and a warning) to man’s Capa- 

s' of tcchnimf« — fo ^dertake it 
in recent times in k analysis in philosophy has tended 

education into disrlptf thinking in 

bitter wind and to chaiiee thl a cleansmg but rather 

the wheat as well as^^tareZ f*as tended to destroy 

that man can or will do wSom !« nonsense to suppose 

ledge and his beliefs and aM®mpts to ^stematize his know- 
•ma bel,=rs and Ihns help to givo explicit coherence lo 
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ijctlcr when Ihese systems of thought 
and feeling, these perspectives, arc avowed, made explicit, for they 
may then be criticized and modified, and action tempered by 
greater rationality and sjTnpathy. It is the ultimate in philosophi- 
cal aggr^ion. and despairing and sclf-destrui^ive aggression at 
that, to insist that critical thought must always in the end be 
nihilistic, 

11115 book is a collection of writings spread over some fifteen 
years on a variety of topics which can claim to fall within educa- 
tional theory thus broadly conceived. Any unity among them is 
more implicit than explicit, but something in the nature of a general 
inclusive perspective is indicated in terms of certain major, inter- 
related themes.* The separate chapters, while for the most port 
arising from requests to speak or write in a particular setting, do 
reflect my own permanent professional preoccupations. Their 
pubKcalion now indicates a belief that lbs issues dealt wlh are rrf 
continuing major relevance for educational thought, despite many 
changes in educational practice and in the presuppositions of large 
areas of theorizing. The division of the book into sections was 
suggested by the material itself which seemed, in the broadest 
terms, to be dealing with general ideas in educational theory (in 
particular the relation between theory and practice), with the form 
of the personal as a mode of thought for education, and with the 
concept of renewal. 

The relation of theory to practice in education has been one 
of the themes in this introduction itself, and it is always the fore- 
most issue in teacher education, a perennial bone of contention. 
The need to have such a bone of contention is probably why the 
misconceptions surrounding the issue can never, it seems, be 
finally dispelled. Yet we must wort on the presenting centre of 
resistance, even as we realiw the trouble goes much deeper, and 
that we are only dealing with a symptom. The basic misconcep- 
tion takes the form of the belief that it is jMssible to practise an 
art, tike the art of helping others to leam (i-e- teaching), wthout 
having at least a rudimentary and implicit theory about it. Any 
meaningful action carries wth it presuppositions both of value and 
fact, j.e, theoretical presuppositions, llie denial of having a theory 
— ‘I’m just a practitioner' — is a huge defensive^ self-deception. 
Criticism and modification of action is a first step In theory, henw 
the resistance to it. The study of education— reflection upon the 
educational enterprise— is a search for a more adequate uader- 

* I am at present engaged in an attrtnfd to foimvtate a more explicttly 
systematic viewpoint which I hope ro publish later under the Utie 
Tbe Educatjonal Enlerprise*. 
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standing of what we arc doing, and no one likes to be told that 
‘they know not what they do’, no matter how (relatively) true this 
may be for all of us. 

Theory is therefore to be seen as largely an activity of critical 
reflection and, in pursuing such reflection, empirical knowledge, 
conceptual structures and value judgments are all required. This 
serves to place ‘research’, particularly empirical research, in its 
proper setting. If theory forms the major target for critics of 
‘educationists’, research comes perhaps a good second. Empirical 
research in education has lately enjoyed a much higher prestige 
than it did when chapter three of this book was first written. Yet, 


since attitudes towards research are always apt to be ambivalent, 
and the claims of some of its practitioners omnipotent, one fears 
that its current popularity may breed fresh opposition. It is always 
apt to arouse expectations it cannot fulfil, and thus is quite likely 
to be written off in the end by many who have championed it. 
Attitudes swing between the poles of omnipotence — the ascrip- 
tion of magical power — and impotence — the assertion of total lack 
of power. So long as men— even apparently very rational men — 
are sw*aycd in major ways by these ambivalent attitudes derived 
from infantile experience, so long will they search for some magic 
substitute for personal responsibility and decision. And this search 
for magical components in education runs right through our 
innovations and developments, whether in curriculum, in learning 
structure of institutions. 

11^ indlsp^sability of personal responsibility, and the huge 
^ds with which it has to contend in both the non-rational and 
irrational elernents in human life (let alone in the huge complexity 
ot the iiatural and man-made universes), would seem to emphas- 
izc t e importance of understanding human development from a 
tuny personal standpoint. My own thinking in this respect has 
tera profoundly influenced ^ psycho-analysis on the one hand. 

existentialist philosophies on the other, 
the clinical foundaUons, rather than from the 
Si^Si biological presuppositions of the 

n tnodJm developments 

in mCTcasingly remoulded the image of man 

of the Dcrson-iiut^ makes it ^Uy compatible with some versions 
work'cf'Erit existrolialist perspectives. Moving from the 

Winnicotl or Guntrip, in 
Buber^in the rh'\r^ ^ v' Macmurray or Martin 

an^ S of Ly massive 

between Carl Ropm- *^‘*^”^**s. (The famous dialogue 

«twecn Carl Rogers and Martin Buber i, a case in point: BuUr. 
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1965.) Rather one’s vision becomes mote clearly bi-focal and 
results m a profounder grasp of both man's greatness and his tragic 
littleness, as he struggles to come to terms with, that 5s to discover 
what be Js. 

The second part of the book is concerned with developing cer* 
tain themes within this 'perspective of the personal’. One major 
theme is the attempt to show how the personal is the most inclusive 
form under which to consider man's nature, and how the biologi- 
cal, the social and the individual frames of reference are necessai}' 
and complement one another in illuminating both behaviour and 
experience. Likewise there is considerable emphasis on the or- 
dinal importance of inwardness, of the meaning of experience, as 
distinct from causal influences on behaviour, which is all that the 
behavioural sciences, if strictly defined, can deal with. In particu- 
lar this perspective stresses three key conceptions, relevant to 
education. First, that a state of ‘well-being’, necessarily compatible 
with the levels and kinds of achievement which furaish an indi- 
vidual with the raw material for a personal identity in any par- 
ticular kind of society, is an aim that can be held in common by 
workers in education and in mental health. Secondly, education, 
instead of being viewed as either child-centred or adult-centred, 
should be seen as basically transaction-centred (Murphy. 1961). in 
that it always involves an interaction between the generations 
which results eventually in modifications of culture, finally, 
that extending human well-being implies extending the domains of 
love and reason, and that this in turn means coming to terms with 
our own capacity for hate and unreason. Essentially this involves 
deepening our self-knowledge, and increasing our capacity for 
self-acceplanre and hence acceptance of others. This is regarded 
as a iortiori an essential task for the educator. 

It is clear that a major thrust in my own thinking is towards the 
possibility of a better world, in the making of which a better 
education has an indispensable part to play. But this is not forme 
a search for Utopia. I do not believe in the perfectibaity of man 
or of human socic^ in this sense.* I do not think the kingdom 
of heaven will come upon the earth, except in the sense that it is 
already here. when, in moments of illumination we are capable of 


• Passmore's The PerfectMilr e! Wan (JWO) b the latest in acbolaily 
Ueatises aimed against Utopiamun. Whfle agreeing with much of ha 
snalvsis It seems to me he has lost sight altogether of the human need for 
•the vision without which the people perish’. That they may and do 
perish because of some vlsioru is no wgument against aU visions. To 
suppose that men are incurably unable to discriminate ,^tween dcstnictoc 
and constructive visions is to come close to fjwng up all hope for man. 
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seeing it, whether it be in the natural world, the works of man, in 
children and young people, or in the lineaments of those wc love. 
Rather I believe in the necessity of a continuous renewal, which is 
not mere innovation, but is a rediscovery by individual men and 
women of their own fundamental natures in which love and hate 
may be reconciled in creative action. This renewal may be thought 
of in conceptual terms as 'individuation' in a Jungian sense, per- 
sonal integration in a Freudian sense, the explicit understanding of 
knowl^ge as personal in Polanyi’s sense, the discovery of self and 
other ^in Maemurray’s sense, the encounter of I with Thou in 
Buber s sense, or in much simpler terms as feeling in tune with the 
cosrnos, or of being fully alive. To me these are modem ways of 
speaking the tmth inherent in the myths of resurrection and 
redemption which have informed human thought throughout 
rcMrded history. Thus may the gods be brought to earth, but 
Without King mocked. Renewal is always, an iond, a personal 
wrat. a happing’ or inner change. resulUng in a reaffirmation of 
faith, hut It IS often inspired by example. I have been fortunate 
t>een asked at various times to write about people 
and/or others. These tributes 
a rather chance 

W Sigmund Freud. 

KTelf Read might at 6rst 

^mhV i f they ever met 

constructive ttot have been long before vigorous and 

^XuTXln T'°r begun! Such people play a 

borLns for man.'*'^ renewal and in pointing towards new 

ihrourt fitst and foremost 

tional relationsbim particularly through educa- 
ted etudenu. It is in this sense tot I have 

its own ap^opriate safe'^^® *'■ “ Possible and with 
Bristol over to V.L „ ^ Pvtsonal encounter. Thus in 

part in the develoomen/ ^“dents have played an indispensable 
reived niy thinlring. Recently I hjve also 

aspects of to revolt o^ yomhtin?- “'“ 1 ,“''°“’ 

the seiual revolution fhese^m ^ “ loosely referred to as 

seem to me i like all great movements, 

both threats and promfscs noTi’u* ““bivalent They carry 
of ihcir double nature in ih f something 

chapters were Wn S Fn f ‘i'"® oi section U. These 

during a visit to the USA virtually worked through 

for friendship, the vieorntt** ^ ® to the capacity 

P- vgorous sense of life and the fervent deshe for 
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human beuenuem I found in ^ 

larly indebted to those who worked *** ‘ and Uves 

with the transformations ' „i,t|onship5 with others, 

through, in his JfhJI ,hem in other parts of the 

These young people and o*ets lik aenocidal tendencies, 

world sustain my hopes himseU. If this is to 

adequate and more commonly accepted perspective, 

Bristol— Harvard 

Buber, MarUn <>S‘S' 

The Knowleise "f ^ J. W. Tibbie fed.). The 

Of Bdueado., 

Harper. 

Notes „«t,ihiitioiis of major con* 

The following appear to me to be ^ pompeetive of the 

ceptual importance to the oevei p 

■ Ar™. omf Moo- Macmillan. 

iSfl^SSEsiu-.. 

%?»=!r*SiSS=“- 

Guntrip Harry (19’lh « I. 

Poland, Michael ( ■ Komlcdcc ft Kegan Paul. 

ScS?Ll,Ern«t(,9g),Me,.™ep;^^^ 

.Studies in the Theory o 

Development). Hoga 



Part 1 

Contributions to 
general theory 



One 


The study and practice 
of education 


Being a professor is customarily thought to involve professing 
someihbg, some subject or body of knowledge. What is it that 
professors of education and their «)lleagues in departments of 
education, training colleges and insiitutcs of education profess? 
This question is often asked, sometimes maliciously, the ques- 
tioner being aware of the dUBculty of giving ft a direct answer, 
sometimes from a genuine wish to know. It is a question that we 
teachers of this so-called subject, in our more candid moments, 
are prone to ask ourselves, and to find quite often some dissatis- 
faction with the answers we give. 

You might think the answer straightforward. Departments of 
education exist to train teachen, that is their obvious thou^ 
perhaps not their only justification. Our business, therefore, you 
niay say, is to turn students of the various subjects into teachers 
of them. That is certainly the expectation with which most gradu- 
ates enter on their training year. They come more or less full of a 
subject, expecting to be told 'bow to put it across'. They are pre- 
pared to be reasonably tolerant of any ‘frUls’ of history and theory 
etc,, which they may be expected to acquire as well, so long as 
they receive tbte essential practical instruction. A similar, if some- 
what less marked, expectation is to be found among students in 
colleges of education. This expectation of students puts us, those 
of us who work in departments and colleges of education, into 
the role of instructors in a particular art or skill. We should per- 
haps be masters of this art; certainly we should be sufEcienily 
competent and experienced pcacliiioaers of it to be able lo com- 
municate it to others. And in this act of communication itself it 
might be expected of us that we would reveal by example ibe skill 
we are attempting to communicate. By this token the best teachers 
should be found in departments and colleges of education! These 
implications are. of course, eagerly seized upon by our detractors, 
and they are not few— though perhaps growing fewer. If, they say. 
in effect, there is an art or skill in teaching, tell us how it can be 
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communicated directly, how it can be acquired otherwise than 
through experience. Further, they will ask whether the quality of 
teaching in a department of education itself is so outstanding that 
it should convince the sceptics, that if there is a key to be passed 
on, it is really in the possession of those who are carrying out 
the education of teachers. In any case, they will ask whether this 
sort of thing is proper work for a university. 

As it happens, I think few of us would be willing to attempt to 
justify our work solely in terms of our own teaching skill, not so 
much through modesty perhaps, but because we reject the con- 
wpUon of our role as that of instructors in an art, i.e. as technicians. 
Yet the expectations of our students that they should be taught 
how^ do the job is reasonable and must be met— in so far as it 
limitations in meeting it. and the nature 
01 tbese limitations, and the grounds upon which they rest, form 

part of the theme of this lecture- 

inf^?^ Sf difficulties concerning the nature of teacher train- 
hv of it, in which it is held are illumined 

teaeiij-r* Perspective. The idea of professional training for 
is th* wmpared with leaching itself. Even newer 

Irafain. f,' as the essenUal core of that 

grew or normal school as it was called. 

utSi that system left marks 

The fim in;?:nt some of which arc still discernible. 

Shutilcwortli s»f -R ^ England was that founded by Kay- 

schools on thp frsea m 1840. It had been preceded by normal 
deliberatelv on Sroiland. Battersea was founded 

tem?Thrfi™ 'ff M^Kay. as he then was. cncoun- 

institution seem* v albeit the purposes of his new 

Smith (1923) Kav'^'^ enough now, 'Its purpose,’ says Frank 
teachers for workhouse 'j^^rapher. ‘was to prepare 

for schools which wonia^^ <Iistnct schools, for schools of industry, 
of honest toil while la.r™”'?' ''’^‘'cen of the poor to a life 

religious communion’*^'™* **'' ‘’'’’^hts of mental activity and 

only to 1890 ^ ana the"fi^I'’I ^ucation departments goes back 
education authority was provided by a local 

was Professor of MuStim ’’cue. Joseph Payne 

and chairs of education College of Preceptors in 1873. 

Edinburgh iu 1876 For a 1 l established in St Andrews and 
important factor in the l,,:v . has been and is still an 

teachers is held in some n„ ^ *'^Bard with which the training of 
tion. carrying with it thcli^n^n-' ^ ®*t°' 'he Chair of Educa- 
ship of the Education Department, 
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was established in 1919, and to date has had only three occupants. 
Apart from newness, another important factor is origins. We saw 
how Battersea began, and the aura of poverty, which hang about 
English elementary education imtil recently, left a deep mark on 
the iraimog colleges. In 1944 the McNair Committee, of which 
our own Vice-Chancellor* was a member, stated; 'What is chiefly 
wrong with the majority of the training colleges is their poverty, 
and all that flows from it,’ Commenting on the fact that university 
departments of education do not suffer from the same povert)’, the 
report said : ‘They have other dilBculiies to overcome. These arise 
partly from the poor regard in which education has in the past 
been held by some universities, and partly from the related fact 
that training departments tend to be conducted as self-contained 
units.’ The creation of university institutes of education as ‘organic 
federations of approved training organizations’, so strongly argued 
for in the McNair report, and of which Bristol came first in 
1947,t is generally taken to have been a crucial step forward. 
The McNair report recommended that 

the universities should accept sew responsibilities for the 
education and training of teachers and, to that end, should 
establish University Schools of Education. Some universities 
may find it desirable to establish more than one such School. 

We wish to state with the utmost frankness that we are not 
proposing something which Is comparatively unimportant and 
which will make no substantial difference to the work of the 
universities. On the contrary our scheme asks much of them. 

It demands of the universities a richer conception of their 
responsibility towards education. 

The acceptance of this recommendation and the further decision 
of the majority of the universities that the directorship of such 
an institute should carry with it a university chair of ^ucation. 
or that the directorship should be linked with an existing chair, 
may be taken as further evidence of the seriousness with which 
universities are now regarding their responsibilities in this field. 

Poverty and isolation have gone, but some fundamental prob- 
lems remain. Although we believe wc have now a grasp of some 
of the essentials of a teacher’s preparation, criticism is sidl 
and that there is room for critidsm is not to be denied. The 


• At the date of this Jerture, Sr PWlip Mom's, K.GM.G.. 
t This priority is disputed by BinmneJwm. It ii a cuestJon M which 
of a nam^r of closely rebled evenU h to be taken as signalling the 
actual birth of institute organiration. 
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introduction in 1960 of a thrce-ycar course for all teachers in 
training colleges is eagerly looked forvi’ard to by many, as an 
opportunity to re-design the content of teacher training and to 
imbue it with a new spirit. What are the essential problems of 
that training? Let me lake one only — the one which implicitly 
conmins all others. How are we to conceive of education as a 
subject of study, and how can such a study be effectively related 
to the practice of education? For a considerable time, and even 
now in some places, the major emphasis was put on reading and 
reflecting upon the doctrines of the great educators of the ]^st, 
and upon the history of educational institutions. Conducted in a 
partitmlar way by a skilled tutor, this approach has still a vital 
«)nlribution to make — for the older, abler, and more philosophi* 
^lly minded students. It came as a great step forward from 
ira^rting the tricks of the trade. But for the most part students 
imbibed uncritically, rather than reflected upon, what the great 
e ucators had said. Theory and practice were but distantly related, 
pother important step came with the recognition that the teacher's 
misiness was not only to leach subjects, but to teach children. That 
js now accept^ as a fundamental idea, and is the justification for 
mnmtT cducational psychology which now figure 

pr^menily m most training courses. 

have not solved the problem 
couw« in ^ has the further introduction of 

comparaUve education. In fact, all such 

highlight the fact that in study- 
studvinl presented, the student is not 

no doubt hoiinH°" but something else; something which is 
iL Moreover '''I'h it. but which cannot be said to constitute 
task of nremri ** added, the more impossible does the 

seem ^ become. And 
The sheer ranpe nf of the teacher of education, 

leaves him in he is expected to know about 

Ihese approaches w th- “ charlatan. Lastly, all 

enc else has though! or don'! 

those aspects of *hc name of education, or stress 

?ocial sSs of it one of the 

ingly important as its .“’''”^1' valuable, and inercas- 

Itecausc the business of *° dehumanize tbe study, 

manipulation. Penonal .nu”"* “ vrith natural objects and tbeir 
of being overloolced. su4rdil!!!3'.“'®^ ‘’“S''' 

and even of beine ban«ti»H manipulative considerations. 

■ng ban, shed altogether, as evidence the ease with • 
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which persons become personnel and the study of morals turns 
jmo questions of /nor^e. Moreavec, the vital problem of linting 
fill these differeot studies with practice in the classroom remains. 


The educational enterprise 

'nicre is need, it seems to me, for us to reconsider the nature 
of education and the study of it. Perhaps we require some such 
reminder as that gis'cn by Robert Rcdfield (1955) when he said; 
Education is a desirable experience of a particular kind, in this 
respect like falling in love, joy and the state of grace. It is a good 
thing that happens to people.’ And again : 'In my own self I feel 
now and then the educational experience, and in the lives of 
others I see its signs.’ 

leaving aside the embarrassing consequeaces that might eastte 
were I simply and boldly to declare myself a professor of an 
experience, which was rather like that of falling In love, let us 
recognize that Rcdfield is looking at education from the inside, 
as an experience which someone undergoes, enjoys and perhaps 
suffers too. He sees himself as partaking in this experience, and 
that is a vital step forward. But his parttcipafioo appears to be 
entirely passive, and here I think he just fails to take another 
crucial step. Have we not also to recognize that we can partake 
fully of the educational experience only by participating actively 
in it, not merely as creatures of stimulus and response, nor even 
Just as beings in whom some hidden leuven is at work, though 
that this should be happening is vital, as Rcdfield suggests, but in 
some measure as agents, and as consdously free agents at that? 
Here ft seems to me is the vital key. &fucation is after all not 
primarily a ‘subject’ at all. but rather a practical enterprise in 
which many adults arc joined together and joined together with 
children and young people. It is the personal experience of this 
enterprise and the part that we actively play in it. which consti- 
tutes our own education. 'The crtenJrise of course has its 
objective, social, impersonal aspects — to be studied in their 
extension in space and time— but it has its subjective, inner per- 
sonal aspects also, and it is these which ultimately give it meaning 
for us. 

How do we study an ertterprise on which we are engaged, and 
study it in a way which trill affect our actions? Surely by reflect- 
ing upon what it is we are doing in this enterprise, and upon how 
what we are trying to do is related to what others are doing, have 
done, or have tried to do. Such a change of viewpoint does not 
at one stroke solve all our problems, but it puts them into a 
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different framework of thought within which it may be possible 
to find solutions. One immediate ojnsequence is to help to rid 
ourselves of the notion that in preparing teachers for service we 
are imder an obligation to turn out the finished article. On the 
contrary, what we have to do is to provide the intending teacher 
with some preliminary equipment for a Iifc*long engagement, and 
suggest to him some of the best ways of discovering what his 
enterprise is really about, ways which will enable him to tackle 
problems for himself as they arise and enable him to some extent 
to assess the results of what he has done. In short, our task is 
to give the intending teacher the essential life-saving equipment 
he will need at the start, and to awaken in him an impulse to try 
to understand what he is doing, that will last him for the rest of 
Ws life. The study of education is therefore largely a matter of 
finding out what it is that one is doing in the educational enter- 
prise, and of discovering the conditions under which some degree 
of success can be secured. 


This is a normal requirement. Professional people expect to 
oe able to say what the nature of their enterprise is. They want 
to have some conception of what it is about, to be able to give 
some inteUigible form to it. and to their own part in it It is a 
V ^ competent professional person should not 

simply be a skilled practitioner, but that he should have a clear 
bis imdertaking, the means employed in it 
ti,- 1 ^ attempts to serve. Moreover, we believe that in 

resort a man’s skill in the practice of his profession is 
mav ^ understanding of what it is. He 

dSL tI competent, we say. if he knows what it is he is 

occuDv ” '“S’ged, is a task that will suraly 

will Sit' V all his life. If it does not. this 

be found nnt ' ''' discovered all that there is to 
&Mvmah„Jn has given up the attempt at 

And this will^.l doing so, has ceased to be a student. 

. Unough he may continue to instruct. 


Some features ol the enterprise 

perhaps tells 'ducational enterprise which 

we all te^d to Mi” e 

objectives are while -.i know what it is, and what its 

say what it is‘, and what 5u ^benever we attempt to 

objectives are, we fall into disagree- 
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Greek, had a thorough acquaintance with French and English, and 
could read Italian, Spanish and Hebrew. An unorthodox, even 
mappropriate, preparation you might think for the future physician, 
for work in the laboratories and consulting room. Being wise after 
the event, we can now glimpse how these studies contributed to 
the growth of a mind which was destined to illumine for the 
first time, in a systematic way, a fundamental but hitherto dark 
dimension of the human person ali ty. 

But the major point here is not the apparent impossibility of 
knowing the ultimate results of our educational actions, in the 
sense that these results will only be manifest after we arc dead, 
but the fact, at once commonplace and profound, that what we 
think we are doing, so often in the event turns out to have been 
somc^ng quite different. We are here touching on the great 
question of the notion of predictability in human affairs — a matter 
which could detain us as long as we pleased — but our present 
purpose is simply to draw attention to what appears to be a radical 
^certamty about the results of our enterprise. This can also be 
mustrated on the large scale of social action. For example. £ts 
Roger Wilson reminded us in his own inaugural address 
Uy54), one unponant conception running through the movement 
« England was that of ‘education 
^ process which would make the poor more 
^ the discipline of their society*. That has an ironic 
have many revolutionary spirits 

aualifirattnn the expansion of education, without 

necessarilv education it should be. would 

There is a o^ itself enlarge the sphere of human freedom, 
this difficultt staggering contrast, is there not. between 

knowine whpthf. what we are doing, this uncertainty of 

do. and^thc vast have dooc what we believe we intended to 
lack of aoDarent *,! enterprise itself and the boldness and 

say this, ^ it every day. To 

has important unconsdo^ that education is a process which 
of its forms remains to ^ imd which m many, if not most, 

of view, to educai^our unMnscious. From one point 

as having them in the fir7» as natural a process 

education in the sense of If obscures the fact that 

new feature of human lif,. t r “» schools is a relatively 

children of the human half the 

conscious creaUon and has school at all. Schooling is a 

linue to be fought for ^ w “ . ^ for, and has to con- 

indication of our »owino ^ow. It represents the major 

& concern of being involved in the cduca- 
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concepts thus arrived at can be further generalized through a study 
of contemporary societies at different stages of development, then 
the universal commitment of education to a moral purpose, van- 
ously conceived at different times and places, becomes apparent 
The role of education in the maintenance of the culture of any 
society can thus come to be accepted as a basic fac± By an 
examination of our ovr-n society we can see that it is in impormt 
ways being continually rc*shaped. and the question of the influ- 
ence of education on social change, its direction, and what values 
should guide it, become matters for discussion. In a world in whl^ 
education is becoming, in more and more places, a consciously 
accepted means for the production of a certain type of citizen, it 
becomes our plain duly to ask what kind of citizen we consider 
we are producing in a society which refers to its basic aim as the 
n^ntenance of freedom. And as we wrestle with this question, as 
Sir Fred Oarlce did in his last book. Freedom in the Educative 
Society, we have to ask what we mean by freedom in this sense 
and in what ways we can enable our children to grow up so that 
they are capable of exerdsing it. If we consider that men act 
freely when their actions are neither entirely the result of duress, 
nor of inner compulsion, then we have to discover how child^ 
^ helped gradually to achieve both independence of mind 
Md «ntrol of impulse. We have to discover how to help them to 
dCTelop powers of discrimination and choice and to become cventu- 
y possessed of what Sir Fred called ‘an instructed conscience, 
d wc have to ask ourselves whether such development is likely, 
or even possible, unless parents and teachers conceive it as their 
t^k to CTcatc situations in which children and young people can 
be helped to discover for themselves the claims of freedom and 
aut^nty through life in a genuine community. 

ine approach through a study of instruments and vehides of 
eanung may lead us in the same direction. Much of what we do 
m home school, particularly in the early years, is concerned 
wm^lping the young to form stable and resilient personalities 
we regard as desirable conduct. Much of it is 
PtTOdiog theni srilh skills needed in later learning 
of knoij'lnt..™”? concerned nitli the acquisitioB 

knosvlcdeet^ ^ useful. What is the function of such 
for its own’s^?^^'* usefulness, and about knowledge 

we can show that the'L'S^'^ uneasy, unless 

value in themselves we study have a general educational 

Use from flteir obvious ntiliw 

•each ns how to ob^?^/* mterms of the power they have to 
“Serve, describe, experiment, reason draw 
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applications in related fields. Only a few and those the most 
intelligent will spontaneously transfer thinking skills and 
methods acquired, let us say in geometry, or in the leammg or 
a language, to other tasks. The teacher must in fact teach for 
transfer, not only between disciplines but within any given 
discipline like mathematics. Once again the role of the teacher is 
fundamental. 


Third, the development of all these general virtues requires that 
children should experience their presence in others and by sym- 
pathy and identification take them into themselves. This is in fact 
one of the most basic of all the learning processes, and is, for 
example, as psj'cho-analysts have shown, the way in which m 
early childhood we lay the foundations of our characters. It follows, 
of course, that vicarious experience gained through story, history 
and ima^native literature may act in the same way. provided that 
the teaching is of the kind that wall assist children to refine their 


powere of Identification and discrimination. Thus all the con- 
ditions under which learning Is truly educative, in the sense of 
assisting in the development of these powers most easily recog- 
nizable as human, make special demands upon the teacher. We 
may thus remind ourselves that by approaching our enterprise 
through the study of social processes and by way of vehicles of 
learning like subjects, we may be in danger of leaving out the 
salient feature of it, namely that it takes place through a relation- 
ship between persons— between pupU and teacher. 

How then can we recondlc a conception of our educational 
enterprise as essentially a commerce between persons, as an 
adventure in mutuality, with a study of it as the acquisition of 
ow ^gc and ideas, of skills and of powers of creation and 
apprcciauon. or the study of it as a social process. Some degree 
o tension will no doubt always exist between these approaches, 
mil we can point the way to rccondliation if we will recognize 
hit ^ ^ Professor John PUley 

anything we leam or invite others to learn 
achievement, and that we constitute our own 
cxamni*. Studying the achievements of others. Chemistry, for 
as distort a humim achievement and its educative value, 

through .. hes in understanding how it was created 

“'f S “bservation. experim^t. mmgmaUon and 
whether historical, 

tam th= to thM •''“t ultimate significance 
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sh part the result o{ environmental influence, are also an 
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appear to have their ori^ in differences of natural endowm^t 
among individuals, but the extent of such natural differences has 
not been determined with any accuracy. Far too little atlcnuon 
has so far been paid to the subtler environmental influences a 
work in early childhood. What is certain is that many of the indi- 
vidual limitations encountered arise from the way in which 
in both conscious and unconscious ways, utilize distinctioi^ hke 
social class, sex, reliyon and race as criteria for regulating or 
maintaining differential development among their members. Witto 
our own society, the extent to which all children are now officially 
within the school system, contrasted with the limited degree of 
success we have so far had in really engaging the ener^es of a 
considerable proportion of them, is an important study in itsclt 
Of great significance, too, is the study of the hazards of the enter- 
prise, and of its failures and casualties, partial and complete* 
Some of our deepest insights into the meaning of education have 
been gained through the study of casualties, and we must never 
forget the burden of maladjustment and mental illness our com- 
raunity carries, and that in some measure our enterprise is res- 
ponsible for these casualties. In fact, the whole of what may ^ 
called the pathology of the enterprise is now among the most 
important branches of its study. For example, it is difficult to ref^ 
from labelling as pathological man y of the features of our exa rnin a- 
tion systems which lay such heavy stress on children and young 
people. It is now b^g recognized that the careful study of 
ewminations or of assessment ^sterns in general, and the effect 
they have on what is done in the schools, do much to help 
us underetand some of the ways in which we are failing. fJi 
approaching the enterprise through the study of its limitations, 
casualues and failures, there is thus a vast field for research. But 
we must now turn to a discussion of some of the conditions under 
which our enierprisc may be successful. 


Some coadlUoM foi the aicces, of tbe eolerptise 
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troversies about the liberal education of scientists and technicians. 
Part of the answer to this problem should be plain. In so far as 
the sciences are taught as human achievements, their educa- 
tional value will be maximized. This is, of course, a partial a^wer 
only. While it is more correct to speak of liberal and illiberal 
ways of teaching any subject than of liberal and illiberal subjects, 
is it not ako correct to say that some studies have more mherent 
educational value than others? It is difficult to refute the argument 
that what are generally recognized as humane studies — literature 
in our own and other languages, and history, for example — can 
have special educative value denied to the sciences because their 
subject matter, as well as representing human achievement, is 
about humanity. I say cmi have special value, for often I fear they do 
not have it. These subjects when educationally conceived, and 
what that means we sh^ see in a moment, nourish directly our 
sympathies, our imagination, and our powers of moral discern- 
ment. because they are mirrors for ourselves and our times. Hence 
there would appear to be a strong case for including at least one 
of these subjects in the general education of the scientist. But 
there is an equally strong case for including at least one of the 
scienws In the education of the non-scientist. Without some under- 
standing of sdcnlific achievements and of the scientific altitude 


no one can enter fully into the heritage of our culture. Hence 
I do not think the debate about subjects goes to the heart of the 
matter. It seems to me that just as much emphasis must lie on 
the way subjects arc taught and on who teaches them as on what 
^ cy arc apparently about A man may become civilized by learn- 
ing a subject, perhaps apparently more instrumental than liberal, 
rom someone who is himself a civilized person, and who under- 
sianus the kind of achievement his subject represents. The essence 
o^uraiion appears to me to reside at least as much in this 
^nal relationship as in terms of the subjects or activities in 
**= conducted. I am templed in fact to 
cdiiMiJrtn lo assign to subjects only subordinate roles in 
to be di “ 1't‘isn'cnt raises issues much too comple* 

for nartieid ^ 1 repard most of the special claims 

apanftim *''' 'caching of them and 
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Here my own views run counter to many which are widely pro- 
claimed at the present lime. It is eJaimed that the teacher needs 
to m^e a special study of at least one subject, for its own sake, 
tor the sake of his personal education, and this is the important 
point, that he should study it without reference to the fact that he 
may Md probably will teach it. Surely this is a contradiction. For 
a subject to minister to his personal education be must study it as 
a human achievement in such a way that his learning of it is a 
secies of communion with those who created it. When studied in 
this way, it becomes his own possession through his having shared 
it with others — its creators — and the capacity he has developed 
for such sharing is one of the conditions for the development of 
the correlative capacity of his being able to share it in turn with 
others again — his pupils. Another condition is that he learns how 
to reflect on what this sharing has involved in the way of augment- 
ing the powers of his own mind. Not that it necessarily follows that 
he will then be able to share it. There are siiJi other conditions, but 
the relationships indicated are sufficiently strong to justify the 
common sayings that the greatest teachers of a subject are to be 
found among the greatest masters of it. and that there is no better 
vay to become master of a subject than to learn to leach it. A 
further and crucial conditioa is. of course, that he should want to 
share it, that his motives in acquiring it ore that he wants to pass 
it on. that he is as much concerned with giving as with gelling. 

Now there is nothing obscure or vciy novel about this way of 
looking at how a teacher should best encounter his onti subject, 
nor does it in the least imply (hat in all his dealings with it he 
must all the time be coaslrained by consciously considering how 
he could set about teaching it. To put the point quite bluntly, 
until a man is able to help others to undcisiand what be has 
learned, can lie be said to have fully understood it himself? 
Doubtless there arc exceptions to this principle — the occasional 
scholar, creative artist or scientist, for example, who is apparenUy 
a poor teacher. Such on exception, however, is of a kind that 
docs surely prof'C ihe etde. i^iorcoves, it is iegiiuiait lo wonder 
W'hcther, whatever his subject may do for such a man. the odds 
arc not heavily against it having a truly educative effect on him- 
And finally it is surely reasonable to suppose that the man who 
needs to Icara a subjea so that it becomes his own private 
possession— not to be shared— is likely lo be a poor teacher. 

The communicability of our knowledge to our pupils is also 
conditioned by the extent to which we arc able to interpret it 
in a way suited to their needs and powers. To do this presuppoves 
that we not only understand what these arc. but that wc can rc- 
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interpret our subject to ourselves in their terms. The developm^ 
of the ability to do this is one of the most important ways in which 
we ourselves may become masters of it, and this reinfor<^ the 
argument that all that a teacher learns in the course of his o^ 
education should be conceived in a way which makes it readily 
communicable to others. Communicability is thus a fimction of 
the teacher’s powers of interpretation. The crux of the kind of 
interpretation of his subject a teacher hag to make for his pupils 
is that it should reveal the ‘subject* as having some definite form, 
and yet as being flexible. The definite form of the subject springs, 
for example, in mathematics from its own inh erent nature expressed 
in its own lo^c and conventions. It is through this revelation of 
its form that pupils can encounter the discipline or authority of 
the subject. But it is just as important to have regard to the free- 
dom of the subject This springs from its inherent flexibility, and 
ag^ with regard to mathematics this is a function of our cap* 
acity to discover from the infinite variety of relationships which 
comprise it, the particular selection and arrangement of these 
through which our pupils can best explore it and master its 
meaning. 


Wiat about the teacher’s other encounter— -his encounter with 
cmldrcn? What is vital about this, is what it means, and how 
we ^k to bring it about It is by no means the same thing as 
making a study of child psychology, as this is portrayed for us in 
text-books, nor is it simply making the acquaintance 
ot children in the classroom. I have deliberately used the term 
encounter, because I think it the best term, and because I want 
o clear that ‘getting to know children’ means much more 
TS? supposed. We may recall that Freud (1913) once 
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it as a rather frivolous exercise, not worthy of consideration in a 
university. It may take him some time to realize that there arc 
more profundities readily to be glimpsed in Charley than in many 
textbooks. None of this means of oiursc that we can ^ord to 
neglect the scientific study of learning and development, including 
physical development and well being. It is one of the great dis- 
coveries of this century that the child's mind (or the adult’s for 
that matter) cannot be understood apart from his body, his feeling 
towards it and his use of iu Not only has modem linguistic 
philosophy made us very conscious of the deceptive nature of 
concepts such as ‘mind’ and ‘body*, and of the care necessary in 
their use, but we have also the powerful biological conceptions of 
organism and of psycho-somatic unity to help us. The potentijd 
broadening and deepening of our understanding brought by child 
study is of course enormous. We may mention the importance of 
well-established conceptions such as those of maturation, indi- 
vidual differences in abilities and temperaments, and the role of 
discovery and meaningfulness in learning. We may then go on to 
stress the way in which meaning is rooted in concrete experienw 
and how such experience is related to the formation of the child s 
wnapts of lime, space and causality. Above all we may point to 
the basic role of motivation in learning, and its dependence on 
^rsonal relationships. All of this, if we really assimilated it and 
discovered how to put it into practice, could revolutionize our 
cducauonal system overnight and drastically reduce our failures 
Md equalities. That is why I spoke of the potential power of 
these things. But, alas, as yet much of this is unassimilated know- 
ge, just as unassimilated as history or chemistry or other subject 
niatler may be in some of our students. It has not yet fully entered 
into leaders* encounters with children— maybe because we 
^cners of teachers have not yet fully assimilated it ourselves and 
5t m,!'* discovering ways in which 

students’ understanding of their pupOs 

with chUdren— its setttag 
lions of ucauonal system arc of course important condi- 
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may have exhaustively thought about what it is that he is doiog, or 
mat he may be a walking cn{^clopacdia of child study. Our 
students are well aware of this and their greatest demand for 
tiejp IS altt'ays here. Of course the problem tends at Snl to be 
mougut about only as how to put subjects across, how for example 
to arrange material so that children arc interested. These matters 
arc certainly important, but success with them depends eventually 
on the iMchcris relation to his subject, his relation to children and 
nis relation to himself. It is because of the part his Oftn personality 
plays and that includes his attitude to bis subject, to children 
and to himself — that it is so often claimed that teachers arc bom 
not made. Undoubtedly some teachers have a good start in the 
malter—they are nevertheless often improved through a wcll-con* 
wived study of their enterprise. For a very few intending teachers 
there is^ not a great deal that can be done to help them — but for 
the majority considerable development while in training seems 
possible, and most of us are persuaded that it quite often takes place. 
«vcn though definite proof may be Jacking. Some reasonable time 
IS needed for the transition from learning to teacliing, and it is 
not to be expected that the time which coo be spent in training 
will ever be sufficient for the purpose. We offer no more than 
initiation into 3 role and into relationships whose possibilities can 
only be realized through experience. One of the maj'or difficulties 
is that this transition or role reversal involves the teacher's leb' 
tionship with authority both within and outside Jumsetf. From 
being under authority he has to get used to being in authority and 
to learn how to use his authority wisely, with some understanding 
of children's needs and of his own needs for both freedom and 
' control. But at the heart of this change in his role from learning 
to teaching is the change from getting to giving. The case with 
which the change is made depends partly on the quality of the 
teacher’s encounter with bis own subj’cct, as I have already sag* 
gested, but ultimately it depends on the quality of the teacher’s 
regard for children, that is on the quality of his love for them. 

The essential thing is that bis love should be unoondirionaJ. that 
is. that it should imply unconditional acceptance of clnldren for 
what they are. This means that it most be independent of their 
ab'dity. interest, and attractiveness, independent of ihcir dislike or 
even hatred of him and fais iubject. independent of whatever un- 
lovable characteristics tbey may actually hav*. It is only within such 
a context of unconditional acceptance (which has nothing to do of 
course with being sentimental about children or IctUflg them do 
as they please), that children fed free to exprcsi the best roost 
crraU'vc aspects of their own natures. This is a lurd s 3 >iDg and 
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it is all the harder because it implies that the teacher must ^st 
be able to accept whatever is unlovable about himself. It is to mis 
inner integrity, based on an acceptance of self, and to which chib 
dren immediately respond, that we have to look for the secret ol 
the good teacher. This integrity and quality of regard for children 
is something the teacher or student cannot command by himself, u 
he does not have it already, nor can we ^vc it to him. V^at we 
can do, however, is to give him opportunities for discovering and 
developing his own capacity for it. 

This is but a brief review of some of the conditions for the 
success of our enterprise, and at the heart of these conditions we 
find one which has much more to do with what we are as person 
than with what we know or arc able to do. Depending so ob- 
viously on human quality, how can our enterprise be sustained? 


How the enterprise may be sustained and renewed 

The sustaining of an enterprise such as ours is a vast and complect 
matter, and yet also a humble and simple one. To attempt fully to 
understand its ori^ns and the way in which it has grown and has 
in the past often declined, would involve us in profound questions 
such as the growth and decay of civilized communities. But a 
more personal approach is possible. There is an aspect of the 
maintenance of our enterprise which involves guarding it against 
its enemies without and its enemies within — and ultimately the 
always to be found within ourselves as individuals. I-ike 
liberty, its maintenance depends on our eternal vigUance. For 
each of us it is a persona! matter of continually renewing our 
intact with the sources of power from which the enterprise draws 
1 energy. These are the impulses of the human spirit which most 
clearly characterize it as human. We can gain access to these 
sources^ in many ways, but one fundamental way is through fellow- 
s ip with one another. That is why we who are occupied in the 
preparation of teachers are so concerned to bring about a 
^se of community among all those involved in that preparation. 
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discover or review liw oalure aad conduct of our encotmfere witii 
our own learning and with our pupils, and opportunities to 
augment our sense of partnef^hip with each other— to discover 
more fully our mutuality of purpose. This sense of partnership 
IS of supreme importance, and at all levels. For example, what I 
have said about the study of education should be sulEcieni to 
inditote bow necessary to the teacher of education are his other 
academic colleagues — and I would dare to add, how necessary he 
IS to them. Wc truly require one another and what that means wc 
have as yet scarcely begun to find out. The teacher whose study 
IS labelled ‘Education’ has not and cannot have any monopoly of 
understanding of the nature of the common entetprise, but he 
has an important part to play in revealing the unity of the prin- 
ciples which underlie all our separate endeavours, and in helping 
to majfe our common purpose explicit. 

Finally, what are the ultimate springs of the spirit upon which 
w« all draw? They arc various, but one alone is central, because 
it is the universal feature of the enterprise, to be seen in every 
true educational experience. As we have seen, this is love; not of 
course simply erotic love, nor even Christian charity, but that 
union of both which transcends both, the coining together of 
Eros and Agape, the creative and the cherishing, which Is the 
hollmarlc of parental love, and which it seems to me inspired 
Christ when he said: 'f am come that ye might have life, and 
that ye might have it more abundantly.’ This statement would 
appear to express precisely our purpose as educators. But it is a 
puipose which as individuals we can embrace only in a spirit of 
tree humility, because (he best (hat «e caa expect is to be allowed 
to play a small part in the great eolerprise which seeks its 
fulfilment. 


Originally an inaugural lecture in the University of Bristol {May 
1957) and published by (he Bmtol University Instijuto of Education. 
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far dare we proceed. They ask whether science has not bepm 
to trespass on forbidden territory ... To this I reply that 
is no retreat We have no alternative but to follow truth where- 
ever it may lead us. One cannot escape evil by ignor^ce . ■ . 
Only our will for right or wrong stands between us and disaster. 
We must seek salvation not by withdrawal from the quest hu 
in man’s conscience. Science ^ves us knowledge and power o 
action. It tells us what we can do; we must turn elsewhere to 
learn what we should do. 


Some four hundred years ago Francois Rabelais put this 
rather more neatly. ‘Science conscience est ruine de Tame. 
(Of course for him science meant all knowledge, not just what we 
call the sdences.) This view is probably shared by many present 
day scientists. It is noteworthy because it apparently denies to 
science any moral values — although one would expect scientists to 
claim the search for truth as a virtue — and it shifts the responsibility 
elsewhere. Upon whom, then, docs this responsibility — the respon- 
sibility for the nurture of conscience — rest? The champions of the 
srts— if not all artists themselves — are not slow to claim a major 
share of it and to base their demand for a considerable share of 
educational time upon this claim. In particular the claim is pressed 
most strongly on behalf of those artists who use words as their 
medium of communication, poets, novelists, dramatists, biographers 
and litcraiy historians. Part of the strength of this particular claim 
derives from the history of our European culture, and so strongly has 
It bcCT pressed that this group of the arts has tended to become 
identified with ‘the Humanities*. This claim by the verbal arts to 
rcprcMni the humanities, cither exclusively or even par excellence, 
^ arrogance which as an arbiter I must sharply disallow. 

Ihc denial of the title ‘humane’ to the visual and plastic arts, to the 
^ to dance and the physical arts of the body, to 
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{erring ihc predominance in education to the natural scicnw ^ 
lo prevail.’ He concluded that it ought not. Literary cu 
indeed, if not entirely held its own. continued to_ exercise a vc ; 
powerful influence, an influence which has had its eucc 
very way in which sdcncc has now developed to the po 
which it threatens to become predominant The effect seems 
been that many scientists themselves have come to accept tn 
ception of their subject displayed in their opponents view 
— as an essentially objective, morally neutral and imperson 
tivity. Such scientists have, as we Imve seen, sought their m 
values elsewhere, in the arts or perhaps in a social system or 
revealed reli^on. As scientists they pursue science for its o 
sake, but as men living in society. Uicy arc prepared to allow 
man cannot live by science alone. ^ . 

There are however others who find in the potentialities j 

for human welfare the major moral purpose of their lives. Some 
them like Sir Charles Snow nevertheless believe that in , 

harness science to human welfare pure science by itself, imancct 
by the arts and in particular by the art of understanding one 
fellow men. will not do. In his Rede Lecture in 1959 Snow 
attention to the phenomenon of what he called ‘the two cultures 
the artistic (again mainly literary) and the scientific.* Alarm® 
alike by the iniclleaual loss which this split expresses and by the 
exisUng moral vacuum in practical human affairs which he 
attributes to it, he sees the remedy in educational reforms whic 
would secure a broad educaUon in which science would ploy ® 
dominant part at an advanced level for a much larger 
our people than have ever before enjoyed higher education. Th*' 
major purpose of this reform would be lo produce large numbers o 
men Md women ‘trained not only in scientific terms but in buniaii 
terms’ to combat what he secs as the three major menaces facing 
^manity — H-bomb war. overpopulation of the world and the gap 
between rich and poor nations. What the world needs, in Snows 
view, IS primarily scientists and en^eers. with linguists to help 
them, but scientists and engineers who are democratic, hun^® 
and Wise. To ensure that they possess these virtues Snow prescribes 
a hui^isuc element, presumably mainly Uterary. in their educa- 
IS?* scarcely appear, and pure scien«. 

®ssenUal, exciting and wonderful, acquires and exhibits 
principally through its applications. 

Literarv . of the popular argument at present 

foS. their studies as the essential human® 

^ <^ucation. in which such sdentists as we need 
must participate, while men like Snow (himself a novelist and man 
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present order, then our last state may well be worse than our firA 
In order to understand the roles of the arts and the sciences ^ 
education, and thus to understand our present conflicts, it is 
necessary to enquire into the fundamental nature of these acuviues 
as human achievements, how they are brought into being, and how 
in our education they enable us to create, sustain and augmeo 
our humanity. Let us begin with science. 


It is ironical that as science advances from success to sucmss there 
should appear increasing evidence that in many people’s nun 
its true nature is tending to be lost sight of. The commonest mis- 
conception is that science is a a)llection of facts and of sets o 
laws. But even a single fact is not at all what it seems — for a fact is 
nothing but the residue of an act, as the origin of the word shoul 
tell us — a human act of observation, and thus in an important 
sense a discovery. In the bc^nning every fact was comprised in an 
ima^native act. GjUcctions of scientific facts constitute the museum 
or library of science, not the living activity — a point which should 
be readily perceived by artists who would not confuse, say. a 
gallery of paintings with the living activity of art. (Tliis is a 
useful, although I would readily agree a rather limited, analogl^l 
The^ dynamism of science which pervades its whole life, or ou^t 
to, is the spirit of discovery, and discoveries result from looking 
at, listening to or treating f amilia r things in new ways or in new 
situations,^ and from arran^g familiar things in new patterns or 
relationships. We may note that this is as true of artistic discovery 
^ it is of scientific. In both cases the discoveries are the acts of 
discoverers. 


* ^ the laws of science are continually misconceived. 

Winer regarding them as somehow like the sodal laws of say 
England, which we all obey, or by regarding them as somehow 
prc-cxisung and only wailing to be discovered. But scientific laws 
am mere y convenient ways of expressing and summariring o^ 
and order among facts. For example, we might 
multiple propoitions in classical 
of chemistry, which serve to bring order into a multitude 
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law it rather confi pattern, it docs not ‘obey’ an existing 

. rather conSnns the guess or hypothesis made by the scientist. 
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In physics, cheraslry, biology, clc., there arc many pa^c^ar 
theories of this kind and there are also more general theories like 
those of rclalWity, of atomic structure and of evolution. Sue 
theories are all the products of a controlled use of the creative a^ 
rationally disciplined imagination, and many examples can be 
given to show how their creators came to formulate them. The one 
I like best is the story of how Kekulc came to sec that some oi 
the complexities of organic compounds could be accounted for 
by ima^ning that carbon atoms could form chains among them' 
selves. This concept came to him in a reverie on top of a London 
bus — a waking dream in which he saw carbon atoms gambolling 
in space before his eyes and forming links with one another. It 
was a further development of this chain theory which led to the 
benzene ring theory discussed above. 

The whole point of this account of scientific activity is to 
the lie to the idea that sdence is somehow impersonal, a collection 
of facts, and that it exists by itself as some kind of entity. Science 
IS a vast co-operative human endeavour in which personal explora- 
tion of the world of nature is the beginning. Its theories are simply 
maps, constructed by the minds of the scientists to enable them to 
make seme of the world of physical experience. Bronowksi has 
remarked acidly : ‘I have had, of all people, an historian tell me 
mat science is a collection of facts, and his voice had not even 
^onic rasp of one filing cabinet reproving another.* 
nf ’'^S^nauve construcUons of science are an interpretation 
2ys? ^ creaUons of the artist. Again Bronowski 

““’s inspection labelled “Do not 
pcriences to ^ appeanmees to be photographed, no ex- 
nature bv thr which we do not take part We re-make 

nature by the act oi discovery, in the poem or in the theory- 
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easily escape both a sense o£ humility and a feeling for human 
worth and the dignity of man; we arc involved in those regions o 
our being from which human sympathy springs. It is here ito ^ 
scientists we can perceive, and nourish the perception within . 
of the necessity of human freedom — if only for the sake or 
continuance of sciencel Although science may develop and appea 
to flourish in the absence of certain freedoms — as indeed it can, 
at least for a time— it cannot outlive the death of all freedom. 

Thus the pursuit of science depends in the long run on our 
valuing truth, co-operation and freedom, and a scientific educatjo 
is therefore under an obligation to sec that these values become 
manifest in it This is not to say, of course, that science carries the 
main responsibility for the maintenance of these values. However, 
the view of science which sees it as morally neutral is evldenUy 
false. 

If these things are so, you may ask, why arc they not more 
generally perceived, especially by scientists themselves? You may 
notice that I have not appealed to the tcchnolo^cal usefulness oj 
science in trying to establish its humanity. R. B. Perry, whom I 
have already quoted, had this to say: 

The humanity of science does not lie in its utility . . • 

^ saying this I do not disparage science but protest against 
its own self-disparagement ... Its humanity lies, on the 
one hand, in its revelation of the actual world as the environ- 


ment and source of human life. If it is to fulfil this funcuon 
of cosmic illumination it must be integrated and assimilated 
to personal experience, thus enabling men to choose the ends 
of attion in the fullest possible view of nature. Its humanity 
lies m its illustration of the faculties of men — as a manifesta- 
tion of reason, imagination, scrupulousness and disinterest^* 
non-acquisitivc enjoyment of truth, and in its alH* 
anw With those cultural activities which unite men and con- 
tnbute to their common heritage. 

I substamiaUy agree with Perry here in his main assertion, but 
not with what he appears to deny. The dUtincUon between ‘pure 
k “PP'^liou is Urgciy take, because at any point i‘ 

doS «P«linit. and the tone of his comment 

who cari f important morai drive which many scientists 

hnmi^elfme “ *= npplication of their wo* <o 


Perry goes on to say: 


o£ natural sdence do not take 
cs. The inhumanity of natural science lies in 
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be able to write down. Pupils may indeed conduct experiments or 
themselves, which they must later be able to describe in ^ep ic 
impersonal prose — experiments from which the established aws 
can be ‘verified’, not from which the pupils themselves are mvi 
to mnVe inferences and predict consequences! If true, these charges 
are exceedingly serious, for they amount to a failure of science in 


education to exhibit its own true nature. 

This failure however is only one of the causes of the ^rsistent 
tenden^ of science to dehumanize itself. The second major cause 
lies in our failure sufficiently to nourish in the growing scientist 
the kind of imagination through which we come to know ^d 
understand one another, an ima^nation different in kind from t^t 
through which we come to know and understand the physical 
world. Our relations with one another are reciprocal and can grow 
towards mutuality, and in this they differ profoundly from our 
relations with non*persooal aspects of experience. Mutuality is 
possible primarily through our power of sympathetic imagination, 
a power based on the fact of our common humanity and our cap- 
acity for awareness of or insight into ourselves. We are able to 
perceive and understand pain or joy in someone else because we 
have first-hand knowledge of these feelings. Thus self-knowledge, 
through imaginative identification with others, becomes the basis 
of our understanding of them and in turn this understanding of 
others augments our understanding of ourselves. It is in this way 
that wc come progressively to discover our common humanity 
and are able increasingly to augment it in the direction of mutuality 
of purpose. Our conscience, which has its primitive basis in tb® 
crude sanctions of what Freud called the super-ego, becomes 
ayihzcd and refined in proportion as we are able, through imagin' 
auon. to develop our powers of sympathetic identification. This 
lond of ima^tion is capable of being nourished most fully 
inrough the arts and perhaps most direcUy through the literary arts, 
u u these which arc most capable of making us inconipbly 
Perm’s phrase— for they can nourish directly our 
Liicrattir.. discernment and our capacity for sympathy- 

of nature- bistop', being about men and women— their vision 
hates ^ hopes, fears, ambitions, loves, 

SDcak dlrtrtiy triumphs— reflect our own passions and 

^ 

AU can be inic of the literary 
^ Wc come here to a rceond 

to imiltntand ihcir of the literary arts in cducauon 

e.i«and then own tnte nature and funaion. In many sehoolc 
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all this in due season, but wLll someone please explain to me how 
this sort of literary study direcdy enlarges our vision of the world 
and man’s life in it. or augments our understanding of ourselves 
and of one another? Indirectly it may help to do so — but that is no 
enough. 

In history, which is uncertain whether it is an ^ or a saence, 
the case appears to be worse still. In what I believe is regarded 
as a good text I read : 

When the Rump had gone, the soldiers were undisputed 
masters of England. To clothe the nakedness of their despotism 
they determined to summon a parliament; and since they could 
not face the consequences of a free election, they summoned 
a body representative of orthodox Puritanism. 


The author’s predilection for anatomical images amuses me as a 
psychologist — how appropriate too to choose Puritans for cloth- 
ing nakedness. As an educator however I am not amused. More- 
over there are four hundred pages of this sort of thing. Is anyone 
ever led to ask what is the basis of these statements — ^wbat is the 
evidence from which the historian works to create an image of the 
actions of men long dead? By what tests can his interpretations 
of motives be validated? What relevance have these endless in- 
trigues, plots, coups and polides to the enhancing of our under- 
standing of our relations with our fellow-men, to the appreciation 
of the achievements of our forebears, to an understanding of the 
political problems of our time? If they have relevance, how can 
we come to see it? I am told either that this is not what history 
is for or that I am expecting too much; but I still don’t believe 
that history is nothing but a catalogue of events retold — full of 
sound and fury but signifying nothing. To fulEl a humane func- 
tion historical study must engage pupils themselves in an ima^* 
alive rcconstniciioo, and this is impossible without some first- 
hand acquaintance with historical materials. We have in some 
measure m this sense to comroumcate directly with the dead and 
not ]ust through mediums— though these, our teachers of history 
and wnters of good historical novels and texts, are indispensable. 

expected to respond all the time to some- 
^ or Ihird-hand copy at 

Ho-j/ respond mainly by memorizing it 

school* literary humanism as it is taught in our 
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to Ate. »hi!= matatto.8 

of presentation 

1 standanis. motives, sis^cant myths and 

p yMoIogical Qrpes which chaiacicrize a civitizalioQ’ stresses that 
order to present such literature in a nourishing sense its students 
must be led to appreciate it in tenns of its essential greatness. He 
Mos msiead a pre-occupation with a minute scholarship and 
eruciiuon which, rather ilm enhancing the literature, degrades it. 


The Bt^aairies Jhe saysj aw discredited and rejected. They 
are being openly attacked de front, whilst those who should 
defend ^em remain silent and inactive; and (hey are being 
undermined from within. The most insidious undennioing 
movement operates through a more or less unconscious abuse 
of erudition and of the techniques of rational scholarship in 
the teaching of humane subj'ects. 


He gives examples from Freiich--Ius own subjea— and goes on 
to say:* 


Yet these, alas, aw only the pin points of the gladcrs of 
aggressive erudition, on which, if we are sot on the sharpest 
look-out, (he teaching of (FrenebJ literature ... will founder, 
and the gulf between a self-centred and a self-defeating 
scholarship and the true critical approach to a living literature 
will widen, until Science steps in and claims the lot.* 


This picture of our educational problem which I have now draKn 
is a very different one from that presented at the beginning. The 
phenomenon of the two cultures, separated by a gulf of iocampre- 
hension and mutual distrust (where it does exist, and it is not 
ubiquitous), is but a symptom of a far deeper malady, the inner 
decay of two aspects of a single culture. In psychology we are only 
too familiar with the situation of two individuals or groups who, 
unable or unwilling to face their own problems, find the causes of 
their distress or impotence in one another. The atmosphere of 
mistrust and hostility, and on one side at least jealousy between 
the arts and the sciences, smells heavily of ^ihology. It is indeed 
with the pathology of our educational enterprise that we are dealing, 
and it is for this reason that simply treating the alleged symptom 
“the gulf between the ‘cultures’— as if it were the disease, by 
prescribing ‘some of each for everybody*, will not in itself ^cct 
a cure. All our pupils require the arts and the sciences. These 


• One misht hazard the 8«e« that thi* »»>on»c and Klf-dci^tH^e 
pursuit of Iircrary minutiae o»t» MOTcUuni to a desperate t»J » coPt 
science and Kcure prestifie a* it apptav to do ihrouth discovcnne /uc«. 
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disciplines mdeed require one another — but they cannot mi 
to our humanity, jointly or singly, unless each knows itself lor w 
it truly is. For the literary arts and the sciences to know themselves 
truly is for them to discover and hold fast to their humane characi^ 
and when they do this the opposition — but not the difference 
between them vanishes. Moreover it is then easier to perceive IM 
by trying to exclude from the elite of the educational ^mpany « 
whole range of other arts and studies, we arc arbitrarily cxclumng 
from experience activities fundamental to man’s nature and m 
fundamental to the literary arts and sciences themselves. Sensitivity 
to beauty in sound, rhythm, texture, line, form, movement an 
colour may not always be allied with humane feeling, but it is one 
of its natural allies nevertheless. 


Before turning directly to the arts with which most of you me 
personally concerned, however, I want to enlarge a little on the 
pathology of our educational enterprise. The idea that our more 
recalcitrant problems are the expression of a genuine disease is ^ 
extremely important one, and Is nowhere as yet taken suffidently 
seriously. This disease expresses itself not only in mutual distrust 
and hostility between the literary arts and the sciences but in an 
obsessional over-evaluation of both of them. You will scarcely deny* 

I am sure, that in our secondary schools at any rate you, who are 
to be teachers of the visual and plastic arts and of music, do not 
enjoy an equal share of the sun. It is part of the diseased condition 
of the literary arts and the sciences that they should fail to recognize 
their own stale and that each should be so preoccupied with the 
notion of its own superiority that it cannot admit the claims of 
Sperialisls in the literary arts and sciences, perhaps indeed 
all specialists, tend to be possessed by their subjects, just as all 
lovere lend at limes to be possessed by those they love. In this 
conmiion. not only is the vision of the loved one distorted, but 
noimng else worth-while exists. It is exceedingly difficult for the 
^ous specialist genuinely to admit that other subjects are as 
important ^ his, when it comes to sharing out the timetable, and 
subjects which are the sine qua non of entrance 
uv^ t,. .i levels of our educational system. There is nothing 

iuHv • ^ fro™ this to the view that extended 

arts restricted range of subjects, notably the literary 

education th ‘s indispensable to an adequate higher 

obsessions we imprison our ehildren 
dclSrtS oppnralus of coercion which bus the efieet of 

from adeouair |;*to most formative period in their lives 
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persons-together set out to discover what it 
It is an adventure because this is an end that can 
determined in advance. We have to discover our common hummi y 
and how this differs in each of us. a discovery which ^ ^y 
made by each becoming what he has it within him w be. 
discern very easUy in rough oudine the scope of the activiUes througn 
which our humanity grows. All human achievements of go r p 
fall within this scope. The main clue to the curriculum for 
youngest pupils is to be found in the achievements of ayuiza • 
All children, unless suffering from severe organic impairm^ 
psychological maladjustment, want to engage and are capa e 
engaging in learning to create beauty in sound, clay, 
movement, and in learning to read, write and count in 
explore the human and natural worlds. Why our own culture^ 
so misconceived the nature of children, and thereby misconceive 
human nature, as to demand mere literacy and numeracy ^ 
bases of education is a complex sociological problem in which wna 
we may again call patholo&cal features are very evident But it is 
a problem which we cannot tackle here. After a great stniggi® 
the inherent interests and capabilities of children in music, 
ment painting, modelling, poetry and natural discovery have wco 
demonstrated in some at least of our primary schools. I have bejm 
in one not far from here in which music is the centre of the In® 
of the school, nourishing and invigorating its work in art drama 
and the three Rs. It is not for me to comment further upon these 
achievements, but wc mi ght allow ourselves just one poem ^ 
Icn-ycar-old girl from the book by Marjorie Hourd and Gertrude 
Cooper called Coming into their Own : • 

THE COCK SO DUMB 

The curlew calls. 

salmon jump the waterfalls. 

^e cat itsprawls in front of a blazing fire 
^Vhllc the cock stands 

Silent and still on the top of the church spire. 

The deer they run 
And the bees they hum; 

^ every animal has one 
^ng which can be done. 

ticept tic cock who aond, .iie„, a„d dumb. 

In modem junior schools of rcnl quality, with which this area 
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tradition which success in both arts and srienres 

and towards which they continually stnvc. Bernard Leach 

thus : 

I can still remember vmdly how twenty-five years ago I stood 
before the magnificent examples of the pottery of me Sung 
dynasty in the Tokyo museum, wondering how an mdMOu^ 
potter today could possibly appropriate to him self a beauty 
impersonal, so inevitable — the patient unassuming outcome 
of centuries of tradition . . . 

Third, the expressive aim of the activity is vividly apparrat 
expressiveness is not just a question of ‘self expression ^ 
is involved in all activity, and is a phrase which has ^d - 
unfortunate educational consequences — it is a quwtion ° 
and communication achieved through the creation of signin 
forms. Content and form are inseparable and are relevant to e 
purpose and stage of development. As Cizek said:^' ‘People 
a great mistake in thinking of Child Art merely as a step to ad 
art It is a thing in itself . . - following its own bws and not the » 
of grown up people.* To understand child art we have to “ 
stand children, and at all stages, whether in creation or apprecmiion. 
an bespeaks a potential communion of minds. Bernard 
again: ‘Pots, like other forms of art, arc human expressions, 
pleasure, pain or indifference before them depends upon then 
natures, and their natures are inevitably projections of the min 
of their creators.’ In creation nnH in communion, then, 
essential humanity of the arts.* Just one word about music. Tbs 
problem of what music is, and conveys, is an ancient one. We i^y 
content ourselves with Suzanne Langer's dictum that ‘music articu- 
lates forms which language cannot set forth.* Here the wids-spr^ 
tyranny of language breaks down, for divine though language he, 
it is conUnualiy tempted to tyrannize. Music is as indispen^ble m ^ 
humane education as any of the other great human activities, m 
us highest forms, says Langer. ‘music, though clearly a symbolic 
form, is an unconsummalcd symboL’” But. we may add. the con- 
summaUon of the symbol is nevertheless realized; it is realized 
tnc enjoyment of the music itself by its creators and hearers alike* 
_ ^ It pouible to conceive of the living education found in some 
i^t and junior sdiools, in which all the humanities not only 
another, being carried right throng 
^olesceace into higher education? 1 thintr U is and I believe 
we Care not set our aim lower than this. We can find this luc 

sUtonall about Ibo ^ 
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m some at least af te ‘X?Sth“tomTanZt“m= XS 
schools, in some 8?“?f 4u™ y in some particalM 

*™'devdoping a truly 

expect gradual diilercnUalion M ^ maturity lies, 

there is in the end only one M j s^jaccs represent two 

tor others the path is broad. ™ ^i,y and seizing upon 

diSerent. though related. bTlble to discover their 

its meaning, and ™ ““'“^nP^One thing U certain, that if mr 
humanity equaUy «'«=“?>' gave up our eoercive 
education became genumely J^tonn to oar pt=“>”; 

attempts to make MV particular child or group oi 

ceived patterns, then the pa . (jetennined in advance, 

children could not wi^ any ^ ^p^n as long a 

If we recognize this, then eoerce. our pupds J 

possible, we must iMg as possible, and atove aU 

Mgage in both arts and sciences as long mgaOicr 

we® must secure that arUsts ^«ta= a^edier in all som o 
in a genuine “ miatU why the new policy •'“* 

ways outside their full of hope-) . . . ajj,. 

Colleae seems to me so admirable ana . acuvily through 

Y^fnLofthiswillcormt^f P“f”yi, 0 P of Itsel hs^ 

out the arts and sciences holds touo ^^^r ready t^™ 

humane study or occupation, and ms ^^^^^anal purl»se. 
with others in pursuit of a „ah. when the 

is nothing wrong with {^“ repeat, can never b= 

-and given freedom, that 'n”'-W 'X„g is for us to allow our 
in advSice for any Mividuab ^at 'S wr^^ aaake t^em the 
specialisms to possess us .ptis wiU “5^ar 

Of nur educational pun>“C;_ ‘ „n,,ced by the patticmm 


resisting we do not ‘“igUhed by a loced „ 

ones— just as ra “asing o l“'’'-,'^Suos with other 

become more truly capao*® ^ proper rclauonship jgUows 
see our subject in rtseif an ^ company w ^ 

subjects, we are able to which represent 

the full range of these dj" ™ 
birthright and the task of hnmani y 
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OriginaUy the clevenlh annual foundalion Icaturc 
Bretton Hall College of Education, Wakefield, May 1961. 
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Research for education 


Nature aod fuactions 

. . . like a tedious argument 

Of insidious inieDt 

To lead you to an ovcnvhelmiog <]uestioQ . . . 

Ob. do not ask. ‘What is it?* 

Let us go and make our visit 

T. S. Eliot. The Love Song of J. Alfred Prujrock 
Educational research is a controversial subject. In some quarters it 
commands great respect, io others it is i^qucnily the object of 
scorn. I think that many arguments about it are misconceived and 
that both the scorn and the respect are commonly overdone. Its 
detractors and critics are apt to demand simple and immediate 
answers to such ovenvheimiog questions as ‘What use is it?’ 
without giving any evidence that they tealiie cither what a question* 
begging question that is, or that considerable detailed knowledge 
is required to answer it and to appreciate the answer. Its champions 
and devotees on (he other band are apt to protest that only a long 
and pamstakiogly technica! Wisit' to the scene of research opera* 
tioDs can reveal its nature and value, while perhaps rather 
innocently seeming to deny that overwhelming questions, in the 
fonn of presuppositions, continually haunt all its endeavours- Both 
sides ignore the subtle dialectical relations that exist between a 
descriptive account of the details of any human activity and the 
evaluation of its aims and achievements. la attempting to clarify 
the nature and functions of educational research it may be helpful, 
as a beginning, to make some comparisons between it and research 
in. other fields. 

Educational research necessarily partakes of some of the cbarac- 
tcristics of all social science. The most relevant and the most 
fundamental comparison, therefore, is that between the study of 
nature and the study of man. Practically no one will be found 
nowadays in our society to doubt the appropriateness or success of 
what is called scienUfle method in the study of nature. But there 
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are still many who not only question but 
similar methods in the study of man. at any rale » » ^ 

is conceived to be more than a biolo^tml 
rational and irrational altitudes to this issue. As Freud 
out. there exUts in many people a tendency 
of criticism against psychology as a saence while 
urging similar and equally applicable cnticisms against omer ^ 
jects. for example, astronomy. Stress is laid on its ap£^ -nwers 
comings and on its inability to provide final and complete ^ 
to important questions. Educational rcse^ch relying, as i . ’ 
very largely on psychology and sociology, is prone to mducc s 
irrational resistances. First, science is equated, quite 
measurement Then it may be allowed that the scientific ^PP 
has been shov^m to have a strictly limited usefulness m re i 
the measurable aspects of education, aspects that arc . 

of relatively minor importance. This may then, in turn, be g 
as proof that it cannot in principle have anything really impo 
to say about more subtle educational questions, nor about the 
human issues with which education is inextricably « 

What, (or example, has it to say about the basis of the good in 
The fallacies in this type of argument are of course apparent, 
unfortunately for this particular example, both psycho-analysis 
comparative studies of cliild>rearing practices have begun to * 
many of the ways in wluch childhood upbringing and educa 
influence adult character. The basis of the good life is being 
with perhaps unwelcome clarity, for this kind of knowledge ^ - 
largely unacceptable to man y even among staunch supporters o 
educational research iiselL 

But amon^t the shadows of such humanly understandable ^ u 
nevertheless somewhat intellectually disreputable controvcrsi^* 
there lurk some serious and perfectly proper questions. For cx^P ^ 
there axe many difficult technical problems concerning scien^ 
methods in their application to the human sciences. Moreover, the^ 
is the quite fnndamenial question whether man is only a natural 
object and if he is more t han that, what are the implications o 
this for the scientific study of his nature and therefore of his 
education. But rather than attempt a direct answer to these an 
related questions, let us maVa some further comparisons he^®^ 
r«»^ch in the natural sciences and in education, more particularly 
with regard to the characteristic aims and attitudes of those 
engaged m sudi aciiviUcs. 

We have been told that if metallurgical research can, among 
^er things, prevent the distortion of aerofoil blades in jet turbine^. 
petroUnven cars may weU disappear in favour of paraffin-<hiven 
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ones. Obviously, the practical implications of success in this field 
of research are considerable, but it does not seem reasonable to 
expect many metallurgists who may worl: on relevant aspects of 
this problem to be preoccupied with, or indeed very much aware of. 
ibe possible economic and sociological results of their Horlc. We 
deem such concern to be primarily the province of others— ’for 
example, car manufacturers. oU magnates, politicians and the 
general public. There are, of course, instances in the natural 
sciences in which the possible implications of research exert a 
considerable influence on the researchers themselves, for example, 
in nuclear physics. But these are limiting cases and ue should 
expect to find, as indeed we do, that with few exceptions technical 
papers in the natural sciences begin and end with observations 
confined to issues which lie within the province of these sciences 
themselves. The physicist can. in the majority of cases, easily 
separate his role as a sdeoUst from his role as a citizen. The 
economic, sociological and ethical repercussions of his work do not 
belong to tfae study of physics. As a dtizen it is clear that he ought 
to consider the value assumptions on which bis work is based and 
what its results may entail for the welfare of his fellows. He may 
choose not to consider such things, that is. he may abdicate from 
his role of citizen in this respect. But he may do so without any 
necessary detrimeni to Ids skiU as a physicist. 

Is it otherwise in education? Let us take as on example a study 


of the reading ability of iraming college students. Here arc some 
excerpts from the summaiy in the published report' 'The errors in 
comprehcjuion made by Training College students are sufiicicatly 
important and frequent to merit the serious attention of all svho 
are concerned with the selection of students, or with the planning 
of their En^sh course after entry to a college, or with the educa- 
tion of potential students while they are still at school.’ Again: 
’Errors of comprehensioa are likely to occur in students study of 
other subjects besides English; therefore ibc duty of improving 
students’ ability to read is one that must be embraced by the entire 
staff of a college', and again: *A considerable part of what has 
been said ... is probably true of pupils in the upper fomu of 
grammar schools.’ The broad view taken of the implications of the 
results of this inquiry might seem to suggest some fundamental 
difference between the standpoint of educational research and that, 
say. of applied physics. But such differences as there are. are 
mainly implied and not stated. Except for one phrase, the con- 
elusions arc entirely instrumental or opcraUonal m character- 
pointing to the need to re-examine tbcrocibods of teaching Imglish 
throughout our educational system and in this general lastru- 
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mental respect they could certainly be paralleled in physics or 
chemistry. The real differences Uc in the reference to ‘duty and in 
the obvious, although implidt, assumption throughout that 
exists some standard of reading comprehension which sludrais 
should attain and that it is a matter of vital importance that they 
be helped to attain it. An educational ideal, a system of 
educational values, is referred to but without cither staling what it 
is, discussing or criticiaing it. 

Here lies the real crux of the matter. By implidtly raising but 
not discussing such questions as ‘What level and kind of under- 
standing should students in training as teachers reach in their 
reading?* and therefore by further implication ‘What kind of 
literature or other written material should such students read? , 
this piece of research is stopping short at the point where mimy 
extremely important educational issues arise. Now, 1 am not enti- 
cizing this admirable study for slopping there. What is important is 
that, although these further issues are obviously ones of ‘value , 
they do not lie outside education but within it. The practical reper- 
cussions of this piece of educational research rest on assumphow 
of value which lie within the study of education itself- This 
one of the overriding differences between educational research 
and research in the natural sdeoces. The full understanding of the 


nature and functions of research in the natural sciences lies out- 
side the system of these sciences themselves. Ultimately it raises 
profomd philosophical issues. The natural scientist, qua nat^ 
srientisi, may therefore in most cases safely ignore the wider 
Mnsidcrations on which his work is based. But the full understand- 
ing of the nature and functions of educational research lies within 
the study of education itself, for education is. whatever else it may 
also w, incradicably a philosophical subject. Can those who cmiy 
out ^ucaiioi^ research safely ignore that part of their subject 
wiuch underlies their own investigations? Although in practice. I 
Should not expea every report on a piece of educational researti 
w ^ ^ assumpUons on which it is based or to touch on aU 
me implicaU(^ of its results, nevertheless. I thintr that we ignore 
For if we do so. we cannot 
of lahoratn '^yoauoimts, but must be content with being a specif* 
right to any expert voice m 
ICECS and renounce our professional pri«* 

^ ®y opinion it is one of the tragedies 
held and is defenH^ research that this view of its status is 
is a Uazcdv becait^ ^ hs own practitioners. This 

“^«dv. because it « not simplv a ouestiin of orofessiooal 
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daira 10 bo able to critido: iho 
Mualionol /oimdauons and impiicalioos of our o»n uotfc Tlis 
muns quite simply that we cannot claim to know wbat ws are 


Now, in lakins up this highly critical attitude towards some 
current conceptions of research in education. I am not denigtaling 
rtaai^ but rather attempting to show that its current dilBculties 
ansc because there prevails an inadequate idea of its nature and 
lunctions. I am not attacking individuals or particular research 
studj^^ ^e study I have quoted is a particularly rich and useful 
one. Wjihin its declared limits it is excellent — that is why I chose 
to cite it. But I think we arc entitled to ask, ‘Where is the coqjus 
of educational thought and criticism to which this particular study 
belongs, and within which its full implications could be realized?' 
It is precisely because such a corpus of thought and criticism is 
lacking that educational research tends to be an isolated activity 
and that its results are so often ignored. It is in fact a familiar 
lament that research is ‘a voice crying in the wilderness*. 

In wbat way, it may be asked, does the example of research 
quoted stand in need of belonging to a corpus of critical and con* 
sinictivc thought? A perusal of the report shows that failures in 
comprehension could be analysed into a number of different types. 
These included: failure to understand a writer's intention: failure 
to detect irony: failures in vocabulary, paninjlaily in words 
denoting abstract ideas; inadequate bockground information; and 
failure to see how the context influences meaning. At once we are 
prompted to ask where the origins of these failures are to be found. 

Is there perhaps something fimdaoicntally wrong with our whole 
approacli to reading and language (caching in (he schools? Wbat 
do wc mean by comprehension? By what criterion can we tell 
that someone has understood in fuff the (bought of a given passage? 
More fundamentally, however, wc should be driven to ask: ‘Wbat 
standard and range of comprehension should we aim at among 
students (raining to be teachers? Cm we leptimalely expect the 
same standards from aV of them? What are these students later 
expected to teach and to children of what ages? Arc we perhaps 
Qvcr*conccmcd with verbal skills in cducalioa? What in fact are 
the aims of our education?’ 

It is certainly not ray inleniion to suggest that these questions 
are not being actively considered at the present time, particularly 
by training college staffs. But there is litdc evidence to show that 
research and the wider study it implies often go hand m hand. 
Research workers tend to conaaitKite on techniques and purely 
instrumental results, while teachers and lecturers search, often m 
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vain, for direct links with their more fundamental problems. 
There is a wide and widening gap between scientific research and 
the overall study of education. Unless this gap can be closed by a 
thoroughgoing revolution in our conception of whal the study of 
education involves, research in education will continue to be 
judged purely by the instrumental standards of the natural and 
social sciences. In any such comparison it must suffer, for the good 
and sufficient reason that education is not a science, although 
scientific methods arc appropriate to the investigation of many of 
its problems. 

The extent to which the study of education is not a science is in 
itself a source of controversy. Every educational investigation is 
bound up with questions of value, not incidentally, so that such 


matters may safely be left to others, but inlrinsically in a way 
which governs our whole understanding of the issues involved. 
The close connections in education between the questions, ‘^Vhat 
is the c^icV and ‘What should be the case?' cannot be escaped, 
and it is to be expected that confusion between them will con- 
tinually arise. There is a double difficulty to contend with. For 
example, the general qucsiioo. 'What level of reading comprehen- 
stiould children or students of any given age and ability 
rwch? , cannot answered solely by reference to any investiga- 
tion or series of investigations into existing reading standards that 
could conceivably hi carried out Equally it could not be wisely 
answered without reference to the results of all such investigations 
m carried out. This is so because the question really 

ea^ What on a considered judgment is a reasonable level of 
to aim at. bearing in mind the age and 
. y ® L , children, the circumstances of their lives, at home 
teachers, and the general aims ^*^e 
can f Ml ^ OS a whole! ’ Given the aims, research 

dit5on« ^ reasonably expect under various con- 

a ; if r the key. But our educational 

ourselves judgments of value made either by 

munliv commonly, collertivcly by the com- 

underlie these educational value judg- 
S ^em5^ “d social, have helped to 

SuSli^risS*- "T ““r implications? Surely 

to fa c e UD to ih,. { such questions? We have 

research set bv v conditions for our 

foundations onhcsl“valuc Sd'"‘^ 

by scientific methods ' i“‘*£tncnts may themselves be examined 
involvement of educational research with questions of 
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va,u= .hat lies. 0 . 03 , 

reference to the tods of ctoen aims without 

depends, or who P.^e mtle use for research, -nicy do 

tatog facts into account ,,„rUon. or to dtsco® 

not wish their judgmenU to be , ^,555 judgments, 

^tot inauences have f f ea^ from the responsi- 
Sn the other hand, those who ^sh » es^^^^ „^cting vain « 
bility of PU'S°“h',°' ?'““?( urese were absolute and 
wiU tend to treat facts as »f independent meaning. They 

s''chr^e*-f“grtoSr.Ss^ 

lems which this fact ra ie$earch do not educational 

:,"o"^omprehendrfwito^^ 

Educational rcsear . P ^ these it ^ (unction m 

interrelated obvious >n^‘^Sed should be 

critical funct.ons.«_hus^_^^,ly„ha,«.e h_a'=^d^ „ ha 


al functions. It what we bavc d« j 

„.>g us to do under, 

done. It -ntal function. human beings gfo^ 

also a more fundamc -ndetv. aad of how iudements 

Snding of ubO^horf and help to ““'r^roe' more 

and leant. By rmd thus h''P “ “„d impltob-® 

about what wc should base our educa- 

sensitivcly and ="^^4 hold and on w^^h Looked 

:4fafamtos.&refo«he.pus.ocnU 
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at in this way, 5l appears at once that research is only a spcdal 
aspect of a more fundamental activity, which wc may call critical 
reflection; in our case it is critical reflection on education as a 
personal experience and as a sodal function. Research therefore 
cannot be separated from the probing, questioning and evaluative 
altitude which is the basis of all reflective endeavour. If it is so 
separated it becomes merely a system of technical skills — a tech- 
nology whose practitioners have no right to claim, and indeed 
are only too likely to deny, any personal responsibility for the 
courses of action their work helps to facilitate. 

What does the inclusion of research within the larger sphere of 
critical reflection mean in practice? Like all forms of critical 
reflecijon. research has to begin with questions: basic questions 
to which we want the answers in order that we may educate more 
eS'ectively and more wisely. Answering such questions always 
involves asking further questions. Research therefore involves a 
continuous process of analytic and constructive thoughL Through 
this process we seek to obtain fresh evidence from experience, and 
to OTrich with deeper meaning the experience we already have. It 
IS ^ approaching educational research in this way, as an intricate 
web of question and answer, that wc may best come to appreciate 
its nature and value. 


The web of questioa and answer 

Why do you sit out here all alone?’ said Alice, not wishing 
to be^ an argument. 

‘Why, because there’s nobody with me!’ cried Humpty 
un^ty. Did you think I didn’t know the answer to that. Ask 
another. 

Lewis (^rroU, Through the Looking Class 
^e basis of research, educational or any other kind, is the asking 
of quertiens. An adequate imderstanding of the 
abls ft of question and answer is the indispens- 

reiset t ? education. Of course, we may choose to 

ask^ wC attitude. The harassed teacher, when 
fourte«i-^r-oM**<ri?^^“® impound proportion to a class of 
reply which difficult indeed to frame any 

of Humpty Dumpty. and she may 
educaUon w?v,S'fan ! seriously about 

can plav in o«r understand the vital part which research 

criticize our own unl^ we are prepared conlinnally to 

ur own quesuons and the answers we give to them. 
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Failure to be “X°“,S™rricutam problems, eito 

suppose, for example >“ "1““™ “ ^ m piiaciple supply ^ 

tot research is ■“‘‘‘"‘‘“‘“Sr apvensubject.theumvesug- 

the answers. If we ask why we teach a 

Uons into its immediate o (uaining) value are at 

experiments into its ^ „( such inquiries at*'! 

least relevant, allbough the rci ,i,*-,reives lo funush us with 
'oTtlSly may be inadeq^te^y ^ m.l«s^^ research perhaps 
wholly saUsfactory answers. The re ,such xl is 

SSes clearer the “S^Tor^y pmetioal pu^ 

lirSfi?iSS£3ra--= 

■.S:CSis;£E2Sr:2S 

have to "Serve OM 1 ,n some e ijee 

the light may change ” ^ ,|caf and ““''‘'.‘i’laf Lhat stages in 
red. •What S^for whom?’ At what sW 

are useful, or ■“'“X hsefolly inuodueed ' rlance 

S'"-kuTtheabstm^Pn^^^^^^^ 


methods?’ Thus the a value judgmem. 

of number, which ^ discovering ^'^“^swered through 

a specific which can only be such 

questions of children and by ““'^^‘^uvided by research, 

experience in teaching iustruroents P'^. y eventually be 

teadung by d rerearch. «= can only 

On the basis of expeM e nhild'c 

driven to sMl with numbe's no to case 

-S fpen^w ''“tom or what meth;^ "" ^d whether 
ume IS spent w 


conclude tot ^ uumbers no nm 

,e.y limit'djWl^ „c „srf. “ “tether 

ume IS sucnl J"* *®chofto'''“'’“"°'STn^exploring o'b« 

nought to ask how rouen spent .a P „ 

Lch of toir <“?' re appreprio" " ^S^rmi^ill require 
avenues of _ - value meaning. Som 
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learned to combine in the most fruitful way insightful innovation, 
careful analysis of objectives, and diagnostic and evaluative tech* 
niques. 

But failure to be sufficiently critical of the answers to our 
questions may also lead us into grave errors. Suppose, for example, 
we ask why some children can leam to read easily by five, while 
others may not be able to understand even the simplest written 
material until they arc six, seven, eight, or even older. Successfully 
evading the Humpty Dumpty tautologies in such answers as that 
the latter children arc ‘backward* or ‘slow learners’, we may ascribe 
such delayed learning to read largely to limitations in ‘intelligence’ 
(dehned perhaps as the general capacity to profit from education). 
Now such an answer is true enough, and it is important to stress its 
^Ih with the help of precise assessments to support it, but it is, 
in fact, not very far from being a tautology — just suffidcntly far 
to make it a worth-while answer. If we do not go further than 
this first answer, then we are begging the whole question of the 
effect which such factors as inadequate motivation, impoverished 
human and material environments and inappropriate or inefficient 
teaching may have, not only on attainments, but on general educable 
capacity alM. Psjchologists are far less prone than they were to 
acapt a given child’s ascertained inteUigence level as a simple 
and tme reflection of innate capacity. Indeed the orthodox view 
nowadays is that performances on ‘ability’ tests reflect simply 
what powers the child is able to deploy at the time as a result of 
his total life experience to date. 

. ^ therefore, that the value of research lies as much 

questions it raises as in any direct answer it may 
f!i! rti?,. which it began. Reflection on any import- 

- about education will inevitably lead us sooner or later 

realize this is responsible for much 
a^d ®, ^‘“PPointoent with the results of research, 

®P"°es from a prior failure to be suffici- 


entiv/-r;»:^i • -i'****^^ uwuj a pnor laiiure to oe sumw- 

we cive in questions and interpreting the answers 

it were realiT^tt^?-* of ^Appointment might be avoided if 
guidance to res^ch it is always nccessaiy, for our own 

of these euid' * *'''o /I^te general questions in mind. The first 
01 inese guidmg questions is. .v- w-m 


. _„;j: 4UCSUOU5 m mmu. luc mat 

on which ue ‘What is the educational problem 

Ss qwstiL S f^^> IJsht?’ The asking of 

a corpus of criif^t* exists what I have referred to as 

siake*^ Where this d oonstnicUve thought about the issue at 

t^uildit. ' it is necessary to begin 

is where, because of inadequate training, the present-day 
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research worker is f “‘.?J|^p^t:d''r=spoSS, usuaUy 
teachers, because of their ^ ^^litre the admhustratot or 

feel themselves to I” ““'tsSworrU stronger, is in fonuu- 
teacher is weakest, and the resMi^ w 
lating replies to the Sand could 

questions relatutg to H-e ptoUenB^ ^ „wp™t 

expected to find ‘te an^swer to? PP,pnous. TOe 

be ween the pracUcal edunaK>”““^' versa does 

fact that one is suong '“'‘“f treership which we might naivdy 
not always lead to that Sillaboration between them. 

^:stC, :e'"do not te^y -dem-S S'e^ai* elation 

Snd we remain .“'Wisely in this mlationship that the 

what we arc doing. jf possible likely '“.J' „omple of 

ae^- f?' r^H^orFSaSn & 

ment in schools « 7„,fthreffect on the chdd rf vaMU ^ 

•undertake an and ‘to a'*™', ' on the most 

of punishmen Md '““‘""i.^Ter i hiquiry lastmg 

tioo] in „„nish[nent and rewari • — g jyjswers to ibe 
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ments in schools without a full examination of the situations which 
^vc rise to them? 

Thus analysis showed that the original questions were very 
superficial indeed and could only be effectively answered by asking 
more fundamental ones, concerned, among other things, with the 
factors governing children’s behaviour in school and teachers 
reactions to it. While many of the Actual findings of this particular 
report were in the nature of confirmations of commonly held 
opinions about the attitudes of teachers and children, others contra- 
dicted popular beliefs, and some wem of a more far-reaching kind 
altogether. One of these latter was that in the opinion of teachers 
there are a group of children who respond effectively neither to 
punishments nor rewards. These children arc characterized by 
‘wandering attention: easy dtslracUbilily; irresponsibility; work full 
of careless mistakes; incessant chatter, indifference to failure; 
enjoyment of aggression (e.g. as shown in bickering and teasing)’. 
Such children set a problem for educational guidance which can- 
not be solved in terms of punishments and rewards at all. In this 
respect the result was to open up a whole set of much more funda- 
mental issues concerning the origin, early diagnosis and treatment 
of these and other dURcuUtes in development This particular 
outwme could be a disappointment, or would seem irrelevant, only 
to those who had mistakenly supposed that the original questions 
could receive simple practical answers. 

while following up this particular finding a little 
further. The existence of maladjusted children of this particular 
kind was not, of course, a new discovery, but the extent to which 
recognized their existence and the way in which they 
regards ^cm had nes'cr been effectively demonstrated before. 
It would be natural to hope that the research would have revealed 
a smt age such symptoms first appear, where their causes are 
to ^ found and what measures, preventive or therapeutic, cauld 
^ remove or reduce them. As so often happens, these 
, could not be answered, because the research bad 

S?, °“‘Sncd to answer them. Actually some further light on 
^ W a “ach less ambitious 
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seemed to be particulaily wsislant to change. Evideniiy such 
symptoms ap^ar fairly early and for ihcir causes we must look 
childhood before school is reached. 

Thus we find ourselves entangled in the web of question and 
answer and having to consider some of the fimdamcntal problems 
of human development, problems which are often regarded as the 
province of specialists not dice^y concerned with education. Fol- 
lowing up the matter in this way shows how idle it is to imagine 
that any one piece of research can by itself deal adequately with 
My educational issue. We may count ourselves fortunate when any 
inquiry adds a single clear and unequivocal piece of infonnation 
to our store of knowledge. Only through canyjog out very many 
interrelated invesligatioos and cooiinually checking and revising 
their findings can we build up the corpus of thought and criticism 
which will entitle us to consider education as a fully professional 
activity. 

‘Time’, Aldous Hiuriey has suggested, 'must have a stop’, and 
there are many of us who think it reasonable that, in some sense, 
research also should have a ‘stop’. Finding ourselves enmeshed in 
the web of quesu'on and answer, we tend to lose our patience. 
There is something to be said for this, provided we are genuinely 
looking for guidance in. making a decision. There is nothing to be 
said for it if we are, quite irrationally, expecting research to 
perform miracles for us. and are merely expressing anger at our 
discovery that research is after all not a form of magic, or at any 
rate not magic which we can command. In fact of the chameleon- 
like character of educational issues, it is indeed scarcely surprising 
that research workers themselves arc prone to look for problems 
that seem to invite a direct solution. Are we justified in expecting 
research to provide direct solutions? UJuminating our understand- 
ing of issues is certainly not the only function of research. It has 
an instrumental function also. But there is still a difRcufty to be 
faced. The two functions are interrelated. Let us consider an 

Mucalion Act ot IS’4< (EdsImiI and WJes) by 
education compulsoty and free up to bfteeu precipitated a cnsia in 
secondary education. Tie praedcal pioblem appeared to be to find 
Ibe most reliable, vab'd and manifestly fair method of ailms a 
relaUvely limited number of gammar school places from a rela- 
tively large nnmberof cindidales. Consnferable progress «as made 
in delcriining what sorts of asses^cnts-tesls and teacbers 
iudgments-are the most successful predictors of success in gram- 
1,.., Sir God&ey Thomsons pjoneer work m ihjs 

S “ Ses rSS'^bad produeSf for this purpose 
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tests which were highly reliable and gave remarkably accurate 
forecasts of children’s later academic progress.* Here research 
fulfilled an instrumental function. But had the problem been 
solved? The answer to that depends on one’s view of the problem. 
Certainly to the initial practical problem a solution had been 
found, but this solution itself created a new range of problems and 
threw into vivid relief some fundamental educational issues. For 
example selection itself and the tests used had a generally un- 
welcome backwash effect on the curriculum of primary schools, 
tending to force them to concentrate on the narrow immediate 
examination needs of a small proportion of their pupils. Secondly 
since selection could never be perfect and there was clearly 
throughout the country a shortage of grammar school places, 
questions began to be asked about the assumptions imderlying the 
whole selective system. 

The development of selection methods does therefore illustrate 
an instrumental function for research but at the same time it tends 


to raise more fimdamental issues. By. attempting to concentrate on 
the instrumental it began to be realized that we were in danger of 
rathcally misconceiving the real nature of the educational problem 
at issue. We could not long refrain from asking such questions as 
‘Can any form of examination ensure complete educational justice?' 
‘What is the meaning of success in secondary education?’ ‘Does 
the kind of criterion chosen not tend to make the argument about 
the efficiency of selection somewhat circular, and to turn the 
predictions of the selection tests into self-fulfilling prophecies?* 
In choosing a criterion of success, on what assumptions does the 
value system underlying the choice depend?’ ‘To what extent do 
problems arise in allocating children to different types of second- 
ary school because of the attempt to fit the child to the school, 
instwd of the school to the child?’ ‘What is the fundamental nature 
of the educational problem of which the existence of a competitive 
examination may be regarded as only a symptom?’ 

^ With hindsight we can now sec that these are among the basic 
issuM and that the last of these questions goes to the heart of the 
nutter. Subsequent decisions to create a comprehensive system 
01 Mcondary education represent an attempt to deal with funda- 
perplexities rather than immediate symptoms. These new 
^Ti,i course spring from basic trends within our society 

pnmarily influenced by research. Nevertheless it is 
us ihr rcscarch had a share in impressing upon 

sn ihc i-nm* ° the instrumental problem. Even 

to clatufw schools has not put an end to attempts 

y children at the secondary stage. As has been cynically 
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Examinations as instruments 
of educational reform 


We are living in a lime of tremendous pressure for educaUonal 
expansion, pressure from the peoples of the various countnes in 
the world and also of drives by governments. The two never 
to match each other. The personal aspirations of the peoples of the 
world arc much higher than they have been and it would 
that either- the ability or the will of governments to provide the 
necessary facilities sdil lags a long way behind. The result is that 
there is. and will probably be for a very long time to come, a 
demand which cannot whoUy be satisfied. This inevitably meaiw 
there will be intense competition for educational oppornmity, 
what goes along with it, social selection. It is within this situation 
that public examinations function. I think we have to see that we 
are part of this kind of situation. There is concern on the part of 
intending students wanting admission to higher educational institU' 
lions, and there is concern on the part of their parents that they 
should be ^ven these opportunities. There is also quite a lot of 
concern on the part of those who arc responsible for teaching^ aii“ 
for the advance of knowledge in higher educational institutions, 
there is concern about the quality of the students who arrive from 
the schools and the nature of their previous education. It would be 
untrue to say that there is complete dissatisfaction at the university 
level, but that there is a measure of dissatisfaction there can be 
no question. I think there is also some measure of dissatisfaction 
among teachers in the schools. We hear it said that students arrive 
at universities as a result of a ‘rat race’ in which they tend to be 
crammed up with facts, and that finding themselves faced with the 
need for self-directed study and constructive thought they present 
p«uliar and difficult problems of leaching. Must the blame for all 
this be put on the examination system? 

I have brought this question to the forefront because I want to 
dispose of it nw. The examination system is only part of a much 
larger sodal situation, and wc have to look to the larger sodal 
^ucture for the ultimate sources of those pressures which we all 
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feel. That is to say that examioation problems arc svmpioms 
rainer than pnmary causes of our troubles. 

N^ertbeless as factors in the situatioa it seems possible that 
accomrag to how they were constructed and used examinations 
could ease or exacerbate the situation. If the ittflucncc that examin- 
ations exert at present is harmful, might it sUll not be the case that 
this was largely a contingent factor and not a accessary one? Can 
we th^ of examinations as potentially presenting an opportunity 
for bringing about a slate of affairs with which we might be rather 
more satisfied than at present? Is it possible (o consider them as 
instruments of educational reform? 

There are two kinds of criticism of existing exarainations. The 
first major kind of ciitidsm is that the examination papers them- 
selves arc ineffective and ioefficitmt measuring instruments. This 


may mean one of two things. It may mean that the examinations 
are measuring or attempting to measure the wrong things, that is. 
they are wrongly constructed in fclation to the purposes for which 
we want them. Or we may think that they are rightly constructed 
in relation to our purpose, but (hat they do the Job badly. A lot of 
criticism wmes into this categoiy. 

The second major kind of criticism coocens the effect that 
current kinds of examination have upon teaching in the schools. 

Now these two major criticisms, the ineificiency of orthodox 
examination papers as measuring insirumenls and their feed*back 
effect upon curricula and methods in tbe schools, are distinct 
although not entirely separable and they can profitably be looked 
at separately. 

TTie qaestion of (he efficiency of examiaalions as ajeasurias 
instruments breaks down, as we have already seen, into tao points. 
The first point is whether examinalioos arc aticmpling to do the 
right or the wrong thing. This means that we have got to make 
up our minds whether in fact they arc measuring what wc want 
them to measure. In turn (his means that wc must make up our 
minds what it is we want them to measure. I am going to suggest 
that it is really here that most of the trouble lies. I suggest that 
we should ask whether in the physical sciences current examinations 
arc measuring what we want them to measure. .... 

The second point about the cffidcocy of examiaations. which I 
can deal with only briefly, is whether they are doing well or badly 


whatever job it is that they arc doing. _ 

This is the kind of problem dealt with by psychologists who are 
specialists in meatal measurement It is a highly s^iamt fieW. 
the teebaoiogy of the measuremeat of behaviour at the level or Sae 
products of thinking. It involves the principles of the consirucuoo 
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of measuring instrumcnts-tcsls and exammalion^aiid ihcir 
validaUon. It is a specialism in which Francis Gallon. Kml 
and Alfred Binet were notable pioneers and it now has “ 
long history. Ballard’s book The New Examiner aPpeat«l “ 
and following the work of the International Examraatrons bnqw 
around 1930 we had Hartog and Rhodes’s two weltoown twia. 
The Examination of Examinations in 1935 and The ’ 

Examiners in 1936. I find that many people have forgotten n™ 
much useful research was done in those days. You may rem^ 
that it is a field rich in good stories. I particularly like the on 
about the college where six professors were examining m hist ry 
and one of them, the senior professor, constructed 
to all the questions on the paper and circulated them to his 
examiners along wih the candidates’ papers. Unfortunately 
papers got mixed up and when he got them back, he found Uia 


two of his colleagues bad failed him! 

Important changes have come about in examination practice m 
certain parts of the educational system through this type of 
and through the researches of the ps>chomeliic ps>'chologists. Ud- 
jeclive tests or new t>pe examinations are L imili a r to all of ^ 
What is not so well appreciated is that these changes in meth^ 
of measurement have brought about changes in what we have 
iryiag to measure. By changing the means of examining the 
have been changed also. Therefore one of the resuJls has been that 
the aims of teaching have changed. The classic example of corns® 
is the elo’cn-plus cxaminalion. Here a great deal of dissatisfection 
was fell with methods of examining which involved subjective 
judgment in marking, particularly essay'i>'pe questions, and » 
there doxloped the whole of the w'ork on objective tests of English 
Instead of gelling the children to writs essays, they were asked 
to answer a large number of analytic questions about the use of 
langua^, for example, to select from a list of words a word which 
meant the same as the one they were given or Its opposite and so on- 
Nw if you look at what that kind of examination is doing, it is ezr- 
tmnly not doing what the essay sets out to do. It is doing something 
different. Before very long, of course, teachers being concerned for 
the success of their pupils in the examination began to teach the 
sorts of things that would help them to pass it. So the prim^ 
schools began to be criticized because they were no longer teaching 
EnglUh, but something called ‘Moray House English,* and teach- 
ers complained that children came into secondary schools with little 


Masy of the selection tests csed ta the elncQ'pIus examioatioo 

irem a tsrt research and production unit in Moray House CoUc2< 
ol Edccatica, Ediaburih. 
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The second major point of view is more realistic in tone. It says 
in effect that we will never alter teaching until wc alter the 5 ^°^' 
mations. We must accept examinations as necessary and not just as 
necessary evils, but as essential instruments of reform. We mus 
realize that by acceptance of examinations we secure a point 0 
entry into what will otherwise remain a vicious circle. If we want 
reformed teaching, wc must revise our examinations. We must pu 
into our examinations what wc want children to learn and to w 
able to do. If we do that, then teachers will teach these thin^. 1 
might be thought that this is taking a somewhat cynical view of the 
dependence of teachers on the external examination system. I would 
not wish to put it that way. I do not think it is essentially 
because I think that to some extent even the most strong-mindw. 
^fted and idealistic of teachers arc bound to be influenced by the 
syllabus through which they arc preparing their pupils for examina- 
tion. They may and probably will have aims far beyond such pre- 
paration. Most of us who cate about our subject, and care alwut 
children and young people, have aims well beyond the examma- 
lioos. Still, responsible teachers at all levels will not be prepared to 
ignore the examination. It is bound to influence them. 1 suggest 
therefore that this second and thoroughly realistic view is one wlucb 
ought to be taken very seriously indeed. It should not be too diffi- 
cult a job to enlist teachers in the enterprise of modifying the work 
of examinations because it touches them so closely. Every subject 
teacher can concern himself with this and be interested in it This 
is not something which belongs to the world of educational general- 
ities. It is a world in which all teachers should feel at home, since 


it involves them in their own subjects, their own areas of know- 
ledge. However, no matter where our attempts at reform begin, we 
are incs^pably faced with the problem of considering what it is we 
are setting out to do in teaching. 

Let us proceed by way of concrete examples. I have here a couple 
of volumes of G.C.E. ‘A’ level examination papers of two of the 
examining Iwards in the country. What 1 have to say should not be 
Mnsinied simply as an attack, because I think this is in the first 
instance a question of trying to find out what it is that we are trying 
to clo^ at the present time. Wc may then pass to the very difficult 
quesuon of whether we want to do something different, and if so 
What. 1 am not at all insensible to the hours of devoted thought and 
wor ^ that has gone into these papers. I take that for granted, but 
that IS not to say that because there is devotion there should be no 
m ~ ^ "01 "'ysclf a physicist by training, I am not going 

° "J'?' "l™ I feel I dare on the actual material of these 
papers. It we talce the first set of papers for Summer 1961. and look 
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has, however, to look for them and they tend to come more m 
scholarship papers than in the Advanced level 
do call for the application of what the student knows to relatively 
unfamiliar situations. I would have thought, however, that ttus is a 
minor element in most papers. Those who are concerned wi 
scientiGc education know that »t is by no means easy to cv 
appropriate problems of that kind. It is fmriy easy to develop me 
problem which asks the pupil to work out a numcn<^ ex^ple oi a 
principle or law or formula which he has just derived m the 
part of his answer. It is much more difficult to devise the kin o 
situation which is not too difficult and which is not too easy, an 
which does present something of a challenge, because it 
pupil into something relatively unfamiliar, but where nevertheless 
he can use, if he but knows how to do it, the information and the 
understanding he has already gained. 

Physics as it is mainly reflected in the current kind of paper 
to be a subject which could be taught out of books. There can be no 
doubt that a lot of ‘physics* is taught today by means of dictated 
notes giving pre-digested explanations of phenomena which may 
never have been actually encountered. The subject becomes a 
matter of learning formulae. Of such practices we must seriously 
ask whether it is ‘physics’ that is being taught at all I do not want 
it to be thought that I believe that physics is taught like that in all 
the schools in the country — I do not think it is. But there must a 
strong temptation to teach in this way with this kind of examina- 
tion, particularly when it is considered that teachers rightly think 
their duly is to give their pupils a chance of f ulfillin g their dreams, 
of getting them through, of getting them high enough marks, so 
that some university or higher institution will pay attenrion to them- 
Every maiic is believed to be impo rtan t. 

Whether ‘physics’ is really being tested at all by this kind of 
examination may be debatable, but there ran be no doubt that more^ 
physics is being tested by it To a considerable extent, what is' 
being tested is the capacity to use the English language in relation 
to the subj^ Iherc is a verbal component in these papers and I 
wou.d say its weight is very high. I have not seen a proper psycho- 
meinc analysis of papers of this kind, but I think there can be no 
doubt from what we know that the verbal factor would be very high. 
NOW I am not saying that this is entirely wrong. I thinV we are right 
to expect students who intend to come to imiversity to be able to 
CTpress the things they do by way of experiment, the phenomena 
physics has generated about these, in 
question, however, is whether the verbal 
taaor should have as much weight as it almost certainly has. One of 
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lions and that the total time consumed is two hours. Although this 
may seem a rather trivial aspect it is not a negligible matter because 
the analysis of objectives which leads to a large number of specinc 
questions, instead of to a small number of very general questions, is 
fundamental to the approach to the teaching of the subject whicn 
this examination embodies. ^ 

We have been helped the compilers in the first instance by 
their telling us that they had at least three objectives without sub- 
dividing them any further. One they called ‘Knowledge*, the s^nd 
they called ‘Application’, and the third they called ‘Understanding . 
Knowledge, I suppose, would be what most of us refer to as 
— perhaps the most question-begging word in our language. What 
we all consider as facts are the sort of Ihin^ that we feel that pupils 
must know. They are the basis of the subject; without the facts we 
cannot get anywhere at all. Application seems not unlike what I 
have suggested some of the questions in our own examiMtion 
papers arc concerned with. But there are differences. I think it will 
be found, if we study these questions, that they call for a much 
more specific, therefore I think more precise, understanding of the 
issues dealt with, than does Ihe analogous material in our own 
examination papers. By using the technique of highly specific yet 
simple examples you get a large number of occasions of testing 
‘application’. Understanding contains questions which attempt to 
get at the foundations of general principle, and which may call for 
the application of general principles to situations which may not be 
at all familiar. 


I do not wish to advocate simply that we change our ‘A’ level 
examining pattern to this. That is not the point. The point is that 
wc have here two different approaches to examining the same sub- 
jert at roughly the same level. I thinV our *A’ level is indeed a bit 
higher* in one particular sense of that terra but there is not all that 
much difference. In these two different approaches are embodied 
different obj^livcs. In the second approach there has been much 
more analysis of the subject of physics and of the sorts of things 
thiU students should be required to do. As a result of that analysis. 
I ihinlc a rather different weighting of the aims has been achieved. 
It the paper is looked at as a whole it will be seen that out of 126 
questions m physics, 47 are on so-called ‘Knowledge*. 24 on ‘Ap- 
H ‘Understanding*. I think that gives a radically 
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have to be, learned first, and then principles arrived at afurwards. 
The psychology of learning has shown two things quite inconiro* 
vcriibly. First, that unless learning is imbued with a purpop ^yond 
the mere facts with which it deals, and the search for principles is 
one such purpose, it is relatively inefficient, and the knowledge 
acquired is not avaibbic in readily usable form. Secondly, where 
the search for prindples is primary, the relevant knowledge is 
acquired in this process of search and, moreover, is acquired in a 
readily usable form. Seek principles first and facts will be added 
unto you. At the moment we seem to be doing the exact opposite. 
The results arc not encouraging. 

The moral of this whole story is, 1 think, quite clear : If we are to 
reform the work of the schools we must begin by reforming the 
content and form of our examinations, by seeking explicitly to 
identify our desired objectives in teaching and then embodying 
these in suitable instruments of assessment* But can we reach 
agreement about objectives, in say physics? It is clearly ncccssaiy 
that we should try, in order that we may have some common basis 
on which to consiruci syllabuses, but it is more than doubtful 
whether we need to be wholly successful in this enterprise. It would 
appear to be desirable that some diversity should occur in the 
teaching of any subject, leaving room for the genius of individual 
teachers. Full play for such genius will, however, never be secured 
until we replace cxtcmal examinations by internal examinations 
exiemally moderated. But such a reform itself makes it more than 
^cr essential that all teachers have a clear idea of their own object- 
ives and so can effectively test the progress of their pupils without 
recourse^ to external agencies. Hence research into the improvement 
of teaching through the reform of examinations will be needed in a 
reformed system of examioing. as much as it is required under the 
present system. 


Even if all such reforms were carried through, examination 
pressure and all the ills that flow from it would continue in some 
measure until we were able to make examinations into qualifica- 
mn tests of fitness for such and such endeavours, instead of their 
mg as at present selective instruments deployed in the interests of 
^’6her education. When the age of cduca- 
dawns, however, we shall stiU need to assess our 
m,.nte ^d will thus obviously need to see that our insiru- 

ot assessment closely mirror the objectives of our teaching. 
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:>ec u. Bloom. Taxonomy of Educational Ohieclivei. Longmans. N.Y. 1956 
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Five 

Guidance as a concept in 
educational theory 


Wc may describe any educational theory as an allcrapt to structure 
educational activity and experience as an inieiligible whole, through 
the constant interplay of critical and constructive thought More- 
over. in the end it should inform our practical judgments and 
fore our actions (see chapter 1). K the concept of guidance is to be 
of use in helping to give an intelligible form to our ^ucaUoiul 
endeavours, we have through critical examination to discover the 
essential common features of these activities we think of as involv- 
ing guidance, and through constructive imagination to relate these 
features to the rest of our thought about education. The crucial 
questions concerning guidance as a concept in educational thought 
arc those which seek to probe its relationships with the ideal of 
freedom. In answering these questions it will have to be assumed 
that there is a generally understood sense of the term freedom. It 
cannot be defined and adequately discussed here, although much 
that will be said may be regarded as an implicit definition of it. lu 
its relation to education, freedom has been brilliantly discussed by 
McCallistcr (1931). He saw that if it is to serve freedom, education 
must itself be conceived *as the embodiment of a principle of fr^- 
dom’. Is the concept of guidance a natural key to thinking of educa- 
fion in such terms, or does it harbour within it implications quite 
inimi^ to freedom? What criteria has guidance to satisfy if i^ 
practice is to be in conformity with those components of our educa- 
fional tradition that stand for freedom. The answer to this question 
depends on the answer to another. ‘What in principle is entailed in 
wf of guidance?* The aim of this essay is therefore to offer 

both a general critique and a particular interpretation of the con- 
apt of ^idancc. The method employed is through discussion of 
me pa^cular interpretation to reveal the nature of the general 
issues mvolvcd- 
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renaissance, this theme has been largely unpliat and « ^ 
often been enUrely ignored. We have l^me 
society in terms ol naUonal cultures which have untd ^nUy 
developing in the direcUon of an mcreasing me^ixre of freedom i 
the individual in work, conduct and belief. The basic ^ 

ever, which hns been cherished is freedom of judgm^t an 
sdence and in educational theory progressively less expucii 
emphasis has been laid on conformity to tradition. As a matter oi 
historical fact a close connection has existed between freedom 
conscience, the disinterested search for objective f^uih^ 
science and the progressive mastery of nature. From this ma 
has developed a degree of technological complexity and 
sodal change which has now rendered traditional methods of 
cation and of occupational recruitment inappropriate. Departure 
from tradition demands the conscious shaping of education an 
therefore introduces a measure of sodal plan^& Direct s 
relevance therefore becomes one of the main criteria of what enn- 
dren should learn, a point of view well illustrated in a report of the 
Council for Curriculum Reform (1945): 


It is obvious that the purpose of education will determine 
the content of the curriculum, the methods employed, the kind 
of schools and the amount of education gjven to children 
and young persons. This functional relationship is frequenuy 
overlooked. Until recently there were many educationalists 
who thought that education could be discussed without 
reference to the objectives and values of the community in 
which it was given . . . The purpose of sodety determines 
the purpose of the schools; the purpose of the schools 
determines the content of education. 


The opportunities which education offers therefore become 
structured in terms of society’s needs, and educational guidance then 
inevitably proceeds with the requirements of this structure in mind- 
Thus the conditions and ideals of freedom which have nourished 
the child*ccntrcd theme are cow driving us to accept guidance as an 
appropriate instrument of our social purpose. The extent to which 
wc can rccondlc individual freedom and social purpose, i-®- 
authority’, through giudance, depends on how we interpret both 
freedom and authority. This interpretation forms a third and vital 
^eme in the development of the concept of guidance, and calls for 
further examination. 

Hit^rto a substantial part of the educational aim of the West 
Im b^ to ’provide for growth beyond the type’. This prc-occupa* 
lien has been possible for us solely because wc have been able to 
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effidcncv we may tend to obscure the fact that guidance Muld weU 

pu«u“?u™S in a society which severely “ 

of conscience and belief. We are thus m danger 

that guidance is purely a technique that it ts 

ihc ends which it serves wUl be delennined both by th 

tradition within which it operates and by the 

it interprets that tradition in its modes of opcrntion. WhUe 

must therefore be taken of the far-reactog implications g“ 

ance of the sodal framework within which it 

quate treatment of this topic would require a Icng^y exa 

of the influence of insUtutional structures, their flewbUity or m 

flexibility (Richardson. 1967) and the rcblionship of gjiid^w " 

sodal en^neering— by itself a wholly amoral ^ 

enough to say here that unless a considerable measure of e ^ 

can be secured through appropriate organization and the pa ^ ci^^ 

lion of all conceraed, guidance itself may easily become an ins 

ment not of freedom, but of bondage. 


The essential character of guidance 

There is no space here to deal with the influence of wtol ^ 
called sdeniific paedagogy. with its stress on individual * 

in talents, temperaments and rales of development, on the 
of guidance, nor with the development of guidance as an actmty 
various kinds of expert concerned with educational backwarane , 
maladjustment, or vocational placement (Keir, 1952). The influen 
of the concept on the organization of learning groups in schoo 
(Yales, 1966) and on the trend towards the individualizing of m* 
slruction (c.g. nowadays through programmed learning) is ^Is® ® 
related but separate theme (Smith and Moore, 1962). So too is the 
inner lope through which the episodic guidance of individuaU hy 
experts has developed into a continuous responsibility shared by 
the educational and other helping professions, by parents 
the community at large. Our concern has to be with a highly 
generalized form of the concept of guidance. 

From this point of view guidance is identical neither with educa- 
tion nor with teaching, nor with giving advice, nor with the treat- 
ment of behaviour disorders, although the greater part of all tb®^ 
spheres of action may be approached from the standpoint of guid- 
ance. It is both an approach to their problems and a particular kind 
of activity which may inform all that is done in their name. The 
idea of guidance as an approadi to education, for example, enables 
us to see the teacher’s role as comparable with that of the guide on 
a long mountaineering expedition. The good guide must know 
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question whether it is cxercisrf in the " ?nt“^^^^ 
or of society for it has to be exercised ^ f^^ttois between 
The deftnition also serves to resolve ^e false ^Ulhe^s^^ 
authority and freedom, for mediation is “'y ^ ^ of 

mon ground exists, and this common ground ntust te ^o 
exhibiting the correspondi^ features on hSian are 

recondliation is possible. Thus Ihu needs of the chi d ^ huroim 
not alien but aVin to those of the adult, his “^unities, 

responsibilities, to his interests cveninally of 

and his experience is a Srowing fabric wdhm whieh te^^^^^^^^^^ 
his society necessarily inhere. If it is ^ ,jjat the 

ideal relationships, the objection serves only to empl>“ “ “ ^ 

function of mediation is to secure that in d„„o 

will be experienced as real. The extent to which this ^n drae 
depends on our capabiliUcs as guides, on our Inowlrfge, 
inU^ity and judgment; in a word, on the way m which we 
charge our responsibility. , . child’s 

As mediators, we have an csscnual part 
ailcrapt to come to terras with what he is and with j 

become, not for the banal reason that we our 

are now adults, but for two profound reasons. 'Hie first is lb 
childhood lives actively within us; it is the ‘real foimdauon 
adulthood. The second is that the child’s adulthood is burgeoning 
within him; it is the ’ideal’ foundation of bis childhood as a h 
being. We are able to mediate only because child is still in 
and the adult is latent in him. In mterpreting the world o 
child, we are also interpreting it to ourselves, and helping 
interpret it for himsclL We arc able to mediate most effec v y 
when we are somehow aware of these facts and the child rea i 


them implicitly also. ^ 

Further, if guidance is cssenliahy mediation, this defines 
responsibilities as guides in a flexible way as lying between 
total care appropriate for the wholly dependent infant und 
detachment required in dealing with the adolescent or young aou 
adventuring into independence. What the individual can do to he P 
himself and what requires to be done for him is a matter of infini s 
variability depending on his stage of development and on the 
complexity of the situation which faces him. The extent of oi^ 
knowledge of this situation, of our insight into its meaning for the 
individual and our understanding of the action called for on our 
part, is a measure of our competence as mediators. Mediation 
therefore calls for a thorough diagnosis or assessment prior to auX 
action. We have to assess the individual’s needs and powers *100 
we have to analyse the rituation with which he is faced, be it lb® 
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implicit and explicit intcipretaUon. Thus if we ““ 
children learning mathematics in the pnmaty school, we 


in the foreground of attention certain proble^ .^’^hildS 
operaUons and relaUonships on the one hmd, f") 
interest, capacities and experience on the other. In 1 ^. 

loom the larger implications of shapes and 

cance for the future life and work of the children and their creative 


cance lor me lumrc me auu woi*. an- 

power as symbols with which collectively we mould 
f-i civilization. The crucial factors in detennm- 


material fabric of our * , ... 

ing the extent to which each child can successfully inhabit, p 
and master the world of mathematics are his basic capacities 


and master mo wmtu wl , . 

our skill in interpreting this world to him. If we are freemen 


and it glows for us with infinite possibilities, we can so interpre 
that each child can share something of our enjoyment If we ha 
never assimilated it ourselves and it exists as a dead precipitate 
our own childhood within us, it will appear to our pupils as ^ 
ingless and rigid system of rules and routine operations. If i 
happens, we shall have failed in our task as mediators b^fween ou 
pupils and their social heritage. The crtix of interpretation ^ 
it should reveal the social heritage as having definite form and yet 
as being flexible. The definite fonn springs in this instance !" 
own inherent nature as given in the logic of mathematics and the 
particular conventions in which this has been enshrined m 
society. This is an example of the essential discipline or authority ot 
the subject. It is just as sensible, however, and equally important, 
to talk about the freedom ot the subject. This springs from its m- 
hcrent flexibility which is a function of our capacity to discover 
from among the infini ty variety of relationships which compose it. 
the particular selection and arrangement of these relationslups 
through which our pupils c an best explore it and master its meaning. 

The way in which the concepts of mediation and interpretation 
may be used to redeem such notions as authority and freedom 
from their usual barren abstractness is one of the marks of dia* 
Icctical thought. This form of thinking is necessary to any coherent 
understanding of guidance or of education. For example, to some 
minds, guidance is essentially directive, even regulative, while to 
others it is mainly permissive. Thinking dialectically, we can pef' 
ccivc that the aim of inlcrprctalion in guidance is, for example, to 
reveal lo^ a child that as well as being directive, the authority of 
adult soaciy is also permissive and that these arc correlative aspects 
of the same (ideal) truth. Without the sense of freedom to try bi5 
powers and to lest out the limits of sanctioned behaviour a child 


cannot dn^ver his proper place in the world, nor reach an indC' 
pendent view of its meaning. That is to say that without freedom 
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them, as best he may, the guide has to mtetpret them for to i^a 
way which enables him to use them to fashion a life of Im own, 
albeit a life compatible with membership of a 
These examples show that the essential function of 
as the heart of mediaUon, and therefore of gmdMce, is to rev^^ 
both the form and flexibUity of experience. “ 

permissive aspects of life. This revelation clearly always r^uires 
some degree of creative re-fashioning of the framework . 

vidual’s experience, and this can only take place wit^n an 
the relationship established with him- The first of . 

ments for interpretation we may caU contrivance, it is wha w 
for and with the individual, the second, relationship, is wna 
are to the individual and what he is to us. The first is a 
co-operative action; the second a state of mutual being. The 
tive roles which these two requirements play in inler^ta o ^ 
differ greatly from one instance of guidance to another. The c 
phasis is on contrivance when we group children for mstme 
or assist in the restructuring of their circumstances. In 
therapy the emphasis is always on relationship. In acttial ^camg 
and in clinical child guidance there is usually a fairly even balance. 


Contrivance 

Some form of contrivance is essential to guidance even, for example, 
in the purest analytic form of psycho-therapy. There the interpre- 
Uve method and its setting is a form of contrivance. But contnv- 
ance plays a more obvious part, in for example the selection an 
presentation of the materials of learning or in the adjustment o 
routines of upbringing or of home circumstances or in the arrange- 
ment of exploratory periods in different forms of occupationas 
found in some advanced forms of vocational guidance. The 
emphasis is on the modiffcation and interpretation of the frame- 
work of experience. It may be largely a matter of stage managing 
the child’s experience, of adjusting the demands of life or of 
ing opportunities for particular experiences appropriate to his 
pov.ers. In this protective aspect it is essentially a matter of terop^' 
ing the wind to the shorn lamb. In its creative aspect it is the gi'^" 
ing of appropriate opportunities. The demand which contrivance 
m^cs on us as guides is therefore a demand on our ingenuity. ^ 
Qcariy contrivance in guidance is closely linked to socim 
raginccring. Creating the conditions in which guidance is possible 
IS often indistinguishable from the contrivance actually involved m 
giving guidance. Contrivance and social cn^ccring merge into one 
another. The atm of contrivance may be thought of as being pohif' 
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any attempt on our part to exploit him out of our own amietiM, 
out of our need for aSection. The dcintmd which the relauonship 
in guidance makes on us is therefore a demand on our mtegnv- 
The extent to which our motives can become wholly other-regard- 
iDg is another major criterion by which guidance as an instr^en 
of freedom must be judged. It is intimately connected with the aim 
of self-determination for the Individual. The nearest appwac 
which guidance ever makes to the purely permissive is ^ ° 

be found in psycho-analysis. ‘We do not seek to mould him (t e 
patient) according to our notions of what he should be like, but only 
to enable him to make his own changes in himself, by imderstana- 
ing his own deeper wishes and counter-wishes. We are not wn- 
cemed with our own purposes, but with his.* (Isaacs, 1968, p. 1 ly-l 
The requirements of contrivance and relationship raise the ques- 
tion of the skills which the guide must command and thus raise 
the question whether guidance is essentially an art or a science. 
Contrivance clearly calls for both. We must be artists, that is, we 
must be able to give the kind of concrete form to our intuition and 
knowledge which makes them communicable in the readiest way. 
We must also be able to use and interpret the results of such 
scientific techniques as are available to us. But as the essence of U 
lies in the relationships which its practice entails guidance can 
neither art nor science although It must depend on both. If guid- 
ance were comprised cnlircly by art or science or both, the relation- 
ship in guidance would necessarily be that appropriate to the 
objects of art and science, that is manipulation. To r^eem it from 
manipulation, guidance has therefore to be thought of as a particu- 
lar kind of adventure in human mutuality. This requires that as a 
concept it has to function within a particular kind of educational 
theory. 


Gnidance and freedom 

We have examined the direction in which the theory and practice of 
gui^Qce are now developing. We have noted that in our demo- 
cratic society there is a tendency for guidance to become a continu- 
ous and shared responsibility, and we have discovered that whether 
guidance as an instrument of freedom depends on 3 
crucial conditions. There are first two major and inter- 
related pre-conditions. These are that we can gradually build 
sewrc «ses both for psycholopcal and social freedom, the one 
wuira the personalities of our people, the other within the social 
swicty. Next there are two intermediate or operat- 
ing condjuons. which have to be satisfied in the practice of guid- 
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ideological differences, in iheir nature as vehicles ot the humM 
spirit, are transcended. Such a view of education forms the ullunatc 
ground for any defence of freedom, because freedom is ultimately 
expressed by and is only fully attained through the explicit recogni- 
tion of human mutuality. _ ^ 

Nevertheless the view that the study of education is ncccssaniy 
bound up with the study of the sodal sciences is essential to me 
attainment of freedom. Science is itself one fundamental expression 
of human rationality and it offers us the possibility of continually 
deeper insight into the conditions which govern the explicit reali- 
zation of freedom. It is this very fact of the powerfulness of our 
developing scientific knowledge which makes a contemporary 
analysis of guidance such a vital matter. For example, we have now 
attained a fairly clear idea of the growth and modus operandi of 
the moral funaion (Rickman, 1951). The important question raisM 
by this discovery is not the meaning of moral order itself but the 
Idnd of moral order we wish to have, for it is demonstrable that 
this depends on the ways in which guidance is exercised- The actual 
moral ends which are sought and the means employed to attain 
them through guidance are grounded in the natural history of man 
and can neither be rationally understood nor rationally i^uenced 
without insight into their psycho-social origins. Thus the concept 
of guidance, in itself ethically neutral, acquires particular moral 
qualities in TOys which arc open to scientific understanding. 
Similarly the achievement of rational freedom within a community 
of persons requires the critical use of sociological analysis and 
psj'cholo^cal insight in the exercise of guidance, in order to 
guarantee that the concrete realization of self-knowledge and 
mutuality does not re main a sporadic occurrence encountered by a 
fortunate few. And this argument may be applied, mulatis mutandis. 
to ilm enormously complex problems of bringing into being a 
genuine world community, which embraces all mankind. 


A revised and shortened version of an article contributed to the 
Ye^ Book of Education 1955 (Evans) under the title ‘Guidance as 
a Concept m Educational Philosophy’. 


Refttenres (omitting those given in footnotes) 

Fi-eetfom in the Educative Society. Unisersity 
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we have— md it is as yet limited cnough-of the 
faciUlalc or hinder the attainment of out most j ; 

conditions are intimately related to mental health for m studying 
the breakdown of a personality we tod we are * Jf “4 

operation of exacUy the same kinds of factors as *h 
studying the growth of the mature person. How indeed could i 
otherwise? The central problem of education is to “tairc ma 
children shall cherish and exhibit in their lives the finest values o 
out civilization. To cherish implies to love and work for. wo 
again the conjunction of love and work. To be inrapable 
and of work inspired by it, or to be dominated by hate or g 
indeed the ‘love’ of evil, is to be mentally ill. Now the who c 
of modem psycholo^cjd thought on this subject is ^at these 
siderations are not remote from the classroom with ijr. 

jeets and activities, but intimately concerned with its who e • 
When we leam anything truly well, it is usually because / 
some love in the learning.* Perhaps, as always, it is when 
extreme case arises that we sec most clearly the inner 
what is happening all the time. We recognize the cmoiionm lac 
at once when a pupil acquires either a distaste or a passiori for a 
subject. We have now to accept the fact that in all learning, i 
the humble beginnings of reading and counting,^ for exarnpie. a 
child’s feelings arc always deeply involved often in ways that a 
by no means obvious. . . . 

The idea of the emotional significance of subjects and activitie 
is not, of course, new, but recently there has been an im^rtan 
shift in the psycholopst’s vision of the relation of the passions to 
learning and to cultural achievements like religion, art and science. 
This shift in viewpoint and its significance for concepts of mental 
health and education is perhaps most clearly seen in connection 
with reli^on. Under the influence of the early Freudian idea o£ 
sublimation, school subjects and cultural activities were thought 
of rather naively as outlets for primitive instincts. Love of God, for 
example, was merely a socially useful substitute for biological sex 
satisfaction — a handy safety valve as it were, but of no other sigoih* 
cance. Thus in a well-known textbook of the mental hygiene period 

_ • While we shall admit. If we arc wise, that fear, pain and sorrow arc, 
m some aspects of growing up, the best, and, I personally think, the 
inevitable teachers, we now know enough about their detrimental effects 
to sUrve to limit their deliberate use to a minimum. Some degree of 
anxiety appears to be inevitable for the human infant, and the achievement 
or maturity demands both renundation and suffering, but these facts 
are no jusUficatjon whatever for the deliberate use of fear and other 
negative inwntives’ when pouUve incentives are available, as in school 
they normally should be. 
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basic biological urges and arc capable, as all human 
of a vast variety of pathological expression. Th - jj.- jjof 

that religion, art or science are in themselves 1 '“™“= ” 

does it Lan that they can be r^uced to •h^ 
ponenls without losing their unique charactenstics. It 
however, that their social stability and mlegrative 

individual depend on speciaUy favourable forms oE mtepati 

these same basic biological urges. It is through “fu^Uon m m 
broadest sense that this integration lakes place and the sedM 
necessarily carries a great deal of the responsibility. Succe 
process spells mental health and educational achievcmen . 
mental ill-health and educational disaster.* We may say. “=^10 . 
that mental health is an important educational aim. or we ^ 
equally well say that education and the promotion of men^ 
arc two different aspects, legitimately and importantly dme^ 
one and the same process, the achievement of human nne 

notion of maturity is itself of course a complex and j 

Perhaps the single most significant concept related to the . 
maturity, one which serves to articulate all other related con p » 
is that of a secure sense of personal identity achieved through sw 
and noa*exploiiive relationships, and through constructive 
participation. In its modern form this is a psycho-anmytic i • 
which has been elaborated by Erickson. Its importance ^ ® ^ 

in integrating the individual and group aspects of human <mvc op 
menl but in linking the emotional foundations of personality va 
the operation of intelligence and reason. Reason can only functio 
as a decisive influence in the wise conduct of life within a pereonm- 
ity which is not at the mercy of unconscious anxieties and identih- 
cations, but which has achieved a level of integration such 
primitive components no longer function autonomously. 
person will not be inclined either to exploit his fellows or to 
exploited by them and will be immune from compulsive love an 
hate. These arc among the characteristics of a sense of personal 
identity, and they arc the prerequisites for psychological freedom 
and the reaching of judicious decisions. That is to say they are the 
marks of the mature and mentally healthy person. 


for this purpose. Tlie cousequcoces for the mental health of our soacty 
of subUitutiag ‘science* for QuisUanity as a ‘religion* arc not as yet by 
any means clear. 

• Success and failure are of course relative terms. The brilliant but 
neurone personality is a case of rdathe success for which a very 
heavy pace a paid by Uic individcal himself, his famUy, friends and 
associates. The fra^ty and prccarioosness of the cultural achievement 
m such cases is clearly U> be seen in all Intimate studies of such individual*' 
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tional development through personal relationships and so on. All 
such frames of reference have their own validity and purpose. 
(Many arguments in psychology arc traceable to a confusion or 
frames of reference, rather than to a conflict of ideas.) To my nun , 
however, the frame dealing with personal relationships has special 
claims to primacy. It deals with the integration of psycholo^cal 
processes at the highest level, since it is the one to which the others 
must be dynamically related, in the sense that the acquisition of 
knowledge and skill, and the formation of attitudes, is always medi- 
ated by, and invariably takes place within, a context of personal 
relations. Within all other psychological frameworks the human 
being is described in terms of ‘the organism* or of ‘processes within 
the organism’, i.e. as less than human. Such other frames of refer- 
ence are of great scientiQc importance for the study of component 
or partial processes, but it is only when wc discuss ourselves in terms 
of personal relationships that we come near some scientific under- 
standing of the conditions under which we achieve the essence of 
human status, i.e. recognition of our mutuality, one with another. H 
we admit this we shall see the importance for mental health Md 
education of thinking of development in terms such as the following. 

The primary attitude all children develop is one somewhere on 
the continuum, basic trust — basic mistrust The foundations of this 
altitude arc formed at birth— with the drawing of the first breath- 
er ^rhaps even before birth. This first attitude to the world is,_ to 
be^ with, mediated through the relationships involved in feeding 
and tending. Here develops basic security or Insecurity (anxiety) 
and the basic capacity to give and receive which is the biological 
foundation of human love. The healthy relationship between mother 
and child in the feeding situation is characterized by reciprocity 
and mutuality from the very beginning, as Middlemore (1941) has 
sho^, but neither infant nor mother is absolutely perfectly 
equipped for this relationship (apart altogether from interference 
by other people). Hence some degree of anxiety (i.e. mistrust) and 
Ae various reactions to it, including aggressiveness, appear to be 
inevitable features in human development.* Within the feeding 
situation, moreover, there is always some degree of frustration, and 
mcvimbly some further degree of aggression is generated as a result 
of this also. Hence conflicting feelings arise — ^“love’ of the person 


• uinate character of aggressiveness, all that need be said here 

^^ 1 ° *PP*^^*.*o be equipped wlh the disposition to behave 

»,*? situations and these situations, as now understood, 

hKcljr to be absent from his upbringing. Stimulating recent 

aggression will be found in Lorenz (1967) and 
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who gives security, nourishment and comfort, and ‘hate’ of the same 
penon who withholds these things. This is the basic source of that 
ambivalence, or double feetiag. which colours itt some degree all 
our later relationships. One of the outcomes of harbouring desiiuc- 
tivc feelings against a loved one, under certain conditions at any 
rate, appears to be a sense of guilt and remorse. Ambivalence is 
therefore prone to issue in unconscious guilt, and the reaction to 
if. reparation,* both of which we have some reason to believe are 
among the foundation stones of our own particular civilizatlon.t 
So far, and in this schematic W3y. we may regard the healthy per* 
son as one who has acquired sufficient basicirust in the world to 
counterbalance his own ambivalence, and who has received enough 
love to give him a feeling of bis own goodness sufficient to offset his 
unconscious sense of guilt. 

The rest of the story is one of increasingly complex relations. 
Briefly, we may note that the child bas already begun to develop 
in phantasy, images of his parents, which arc not copies of the real 
parents but exaggerated personifications of their ‘good’ and ‘bad’ 
qualities — of their gratifying or fnistraling altitudes as these appear 
to him.} These unconscious images, or images as they are termed. 


*'Th«c terms, unconscious anxiety, ambivalence, cuilL reparation, etc., 
are of course ail construcu in the sense stready described, but their 
relevance to the undentandinj of cbildren’s behaviour baa been wdl 
established: see Susan Isaacs (1933). 

t The culture of some other societies seems to rest on different fouAdaUons. 
Thus the basis of morality amooc the KwakiiuJ appears lo be shame, 
not EUilt— see Kardiner (t9<9). Extreme cauocn is necessary here however. 
Little or nothing seems to be known about the onconseious effects of 
shaming techniques, and it is unconsciout yiult which psycho-analyas 
postulates as one of the basic components of the western super-ego. 
Moreover such giult is envisaged as iletiving from the earliest stages of 
infancy, Jong before techniijocs, cither of shaming or of moral approval or 
disapproval, are introduced into upbnaging (expiieitly at any rate), J-e. 
some degree of unconscious guilt is postulated as the aectssap' outwme 
of initial ambivalence and therefore subject to cultural variation only to 
the same extent that initial ambivalenoc is so subj«t. Ex^ly to wMt 
extent this fundamenul ambivalence is dependent on culwraf vanauons 
io feeding, handling, etc., is a matter for further resc^h. The dependence of 
initial ambiralencc on the experieoee of sccuniy and jnsecuniy. aai ot 
gralificalion, and fre^ralion, arising from the same sources. that 

many items of child rearing showing cultural Merenees might be 
important in this respech c.$. the practice of swaddlmg. see 
man (1949) Clearly, actual psydio-analytic from 

to widely diverse cultures would be invalua^ ^ ^ 

between child upbringing and cufiate see Sprott (1952) and Mead (1948). 

} In altempUng to^rasp the meaning of there 
the very yxiung child It may be helpful to recall 
opening paragraph of this paper. It ouy be 

have org^c correlates, which one day we may know about m detail. 
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are formed partly by projection of his own feelings on to the real 
parents and partly from the actual behaviour of the parenU. These 
‘good’ and ‘bad’ figures are introjected by the child— taken into 
himself in phantasy— in a particular way ^d with effects whic 
have led to their description as ‘internal objects’.* The function o 
these processes appears to be the double one of enabling the chi 
to control his own feelings towards his parents — already projected 
on to the parental images — and to incorporate some of the parenta. 
qualities (or their opposites) into the structure of his own personal- 
ity. These processes indeed may be postulated as the basis of socml 
inheritance, for it is in this way that a child is provided with the 
raw materials from which he eventually forms his own character. 
The double function of control and assimilation is rendered poss- 
ible by the single process of introjection — the most primitive and 
the surest way of controlling anything in imagination is to it 
inside oneself. It is through such an incoiporation or assimilation 
of parental imagos that both ego and super-ego develop.t The ego 
is, among other things, the seal of those functions of rational inter- 
prclalion of the world and of choice which a mature human 
is able to exercise. Within the system of the super-ego is to found 
the basis of the moral sense or conscience. The super-ego is thus a 
term used to describe the operation within the personality of repre- 
sentations of the moral standards, sanctions and prohibitions of its 
particular society as these have been mediated by the parental 
images. It is because these representations or imagos tend to be 
exaggerated pictures of parental attitudes, particularly disapprov- 
ing and punishing altitudes, that adults may suffer from over-severe 
consciences, with results detrimental to their mental health and 
relaionships with other people. Here are the roots of extreme prud- 
ery and vindictive morality of all kinds — characteristics which we 
know very well arc usually associated with mental ill-health. 


• The use of this tenn derives from ps>'cho-patholog>' — from the 
observation that mentally ill people sometimes complain that they are 
inhabited' by foreign objects, other pcnonalitics (voices etc.). S>ich 
halludnatory experiences have been traced through analysis to the 
yitroject^ parental or quasi*parcatal imagos. In mental illness the 
functioning of these 'internalized figures' is disturbed and the patient is 
P^wsed by what are felt to be alien powers — demons, evil spirits, etc. 

T The clearest and most sUmulating among recent accounts of this process 
kno^ to me is that by Heimann (1952). In particular I find her treatment 
oi the role of the (Edjpus complex in super-ego formation especially 
illui^aung. I have deliberately refrained from dealing with (Edipal 

OI un»nscious dynamics because a discussion of them involves 
technical considmUons outside the scope of the present paper. For recent 
critiques of modem psycho-dynamic theories see Guntripp (1961, etc.). 
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Moreover it deals with the child within the family and the major 
purpose of this paper is to deal with the development and mental 
health of the child at school. We have yet to establish the relevance 
of these ideas to the classroom situation. The essential links arc 
relatively simple to describe. Social life demands a wide variety of 
relationships and in school and elsewhere the child uses the early 
relationships he has formed within the family as prototypes on 
which to build others. These prototypic relationships, however, 
have a special property; they arc dynamic structures which enter 
into and modify their successors. There is a continuity between the 
kind of patterns established in our early infantile relationships and 
all subsequent ones, with our teachers, friends, colleagues, marriage 
partners and children. These past relationships live actively in the 
present ones — it is not a question of buried and static ‘memories’ but 
of dynamic influence in all our behaviour. In serious adult mental 
illness the early relationships are reinstated and used instead of the 
current relationships which life demands. In normal functioning 
they are subtly assimilated into the present and all we can detect of 
them by ordinary means are their echoes and reverberations. 


Norturc and guidance 

This description is, of course, abstract and generalized. The actual 
pattern of development which each child exhibits is determined by 
his unique constitution and his unique experiences first in home, 
then in school and community. Although the general bent of his 
character is shaped before he reaches school, there is a great deal 
that is still plastic. As we have seen, he has to adapt to a wider 
social reality through his school experience and he ma y come well- 
or ill-prepared for the task, and at the conclusion of each stage in 
his sc^ol career he may be well- or ill-prepared to embark on the 
next. Here we must remember the cardinal importance for the child 
of the relation between home and school. One aspect of this is 
wmetimcs overlooked. The school often has to compensate for the 
ome m subtle^ as well as obvious ways and it must be prepared to 
e p some children to complete phases of development which 
others normally complete at home. Moreover the child needs and 
in c nscs his ^’o environments in a complementary fashion. For 
** experiencing difficulty in adapting to the 
^ ^mjly, or is in doubt as to what the family standards 
with brothers or sisters, can 
and ^ *e hostility he feels towards parents 

Sn ^ This sort of situa- 

ich teachers should understand and be prepared to 
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suggest three ways which appear to be specially important 
The first of these lies in creating the optimum balance between 
order and freedom. Where this balance lies varies with circum- 
stances and, of course, with individuals. In general, however, we 
may say that if there is any other situation as tragic and as ^ught 
with danger for mental health, as that of the class held rigid by 
fear, it is the class exposed to the anxieties engendered by un- 
limited or undefined ‘freedom*. There is nothing so terrifying to the 
immature human being as a completely unstructured situation. 
Children require a recognizable structure and the school has to 
provide it in educational terms suited to children’s capacities and 
interests. Without it, they feel the teacher has abandoned them — 
and so he has — to their own impulses, all of which are by no means 
always constructive. Failure to understand this was the great mis- 
take of some of the early ‘progressive’ schools. 

Second there is the security which resides in being a member of 
a group. Caparity to accept co-operative roles within a group 
develops slowly and must not be forced, but the school has an un- 
rivalled opportunity for promoting this development. While the 
importaita of the class group, of forty or even fifty children, should 
not be minimized, there arc special virtues in the small group of 
six to tea individuals. Modem teachers are making increasing use 
of group methods of learning — not, of course, if they are wise, as 
an exclusive device — and in so doing arc providing an important 
source of security as well as helping to develop social adaptation. 
Apart also from assisting to create a reasonable balance between 
co-operation and competition and helping individual children to 
discover satisfying roles for themselves (in itself a source of 
group membership makes available unconscious re- 
sources (as well as conscious ones) which no one individual can 
command. 


TOrd. and basically, there is the role of the teacher. The point 
o bc^ noted here is that what is vital to the teacher as a giver of 
security is what he or she really feels about the children. Children 
^J^luitively what we feel about them — in discerning the real 
I p of others they are much more perceptive than most adults 
accordingly. Here all teachers must seek greater 
wlf'knowlcdgc. Children feci secure with adults who 
7^ V "or dblikc them. When we can admit 

?! children or dislike them, we are 

said !h \ these attitudes. In this sense it could be 

Ihan whltwed*° Smas security 
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Standards of uchievenient 

T^c experience of achievemem is wscolial to the healthy growth 
of (he ego, and here perhaps we can throw some light on the recur- 
rent controversies about standards of attainment. There are three 
important things about stMdaids. The first is that they should 
exist. This is true however imperfect and approximate our efforts to 
define them may be. for without them there can be no true guid- 
second is that they should be adapted to the capacities 
and circumstances of individual childtcn. Unless standards are so 
adapted they create anxiety and undermine confidence, in ways 
which lead to cumulative failure, or to slavish intellectual obedi- 
ence and parrot learning. Such thoroughly unrealistic standards 
are all too common in our schools and they eventually produce 
pupils who arc not only uneducated but have been rendered practi- 
cally ineducable, in the deeper meaning of the term. Third, both 
mental health and education require standards of many different 
kinds, of social behaviour as well as of knowledge, of skill in 
Mpressjve activities as well as In the manipulaiion of verbal or 
numerical symbols, and of appreciation of beauty as well as in the 
critical use of Intelligence. Nevertheless, while we must not think 
of standards only in language and number, a masteiy of both, com* 
mensuratc with their capacities, is of the greatest personal impor- 
tance for all children growing up into a society which uUlizes 
linguistic and numerical skills to the extent ours does. Educational 
psychologists have shown time and again that retardation is a fre- 
quent <x>ncom/tanf of maladfasUneat. and the wttys in which 
failures in achievement may precipitate or may reinforce behaviour 
disorders have been for some time common-place knowledge 
among those engaged in clinical child guidance (Burt. 1935). How- 
ever, standards can never be fixed and rigid things and we are still 
far from a complete understanding of how to assess accurately 
what they should ^ at a given time for a given child. It is a good 
beginning to estimate children's general menial ability, apart from 
special skills in language and number, by means of appropriate 
tests aod then to match achievements against these estimates, but 
in doing so we arc still only at the beginning of educational wisdom, 
hfuch further research is stiU required in this field. I know of one 
school which has for its motto ‘Growth to full stature’. That is 
realistic idealism. While practical education. like practical politics, 
is the art of the possible, we arc seldom, if ever, in a position to 
say with regard to any individual child what the ultimate limits of 
the possible are. But in the interests of mental health, we mil be 
wise always to have proximate limits in mind. 
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Creative learning 

Learning that is healthy is creative and vice-versa. To make every 
act of learning a spontaneous joyful discovery is the dream of every 
idealist in education, and perhaps the great majority of teachers 
have some experience, however infrequent, of the vision becoming 
reality. It is such experiences that sustain our faith. The whole 
activity movement in education has this as its aim, although the 
aim is much much older than this modem movement, and the 
techniques for inducing creative learning range from the inspiring 
example, through expressive activity to the subtleties of the art of 
intenogatioiL The activity movement has been supported both for 
its therapeutic possibilities as well as its strictly educational ones, 
and all I want to do here is to draw attention to an important change 
of emphasis which new'cr ideas should bring to our discussions of 
an old theme. The key lies in the notion of the creative function of 
phantasy within emotional relationships. So far as therapy is con- 
cerned. and from the older standpoint of mental hygiene, activity 
methods of learning and free expression, through music, drama, 
visu^ and plastic arts, were encouraged be«use they were supposed 
to give an outlet for repressed tendencies. The child was encour* 
aged to express his diOlcolties in the interests of a rather aimless 
ralharsis. It is now realized that the essentially therapeutic element 
in play b that through it the child learns to control in phantasy, 
impulses which arc as yet difficult for him to control in reality 
(Balmt, 1952). It b often hb preferred mode of coming to 
tcr^ with some aspect of reality which would present insuperable 
duficuhies for a direct approach. In this kind of situation the par- 
UcipatiOT of other children and of the teacher b often a vital factor. 

In this view of creative leamiog the therapeutic and the educa- 
local aspects are almost indblinguishable. It b a viewrpoint with 
i^-rcaclung implications for our basic theory of learning, implica- 
begmning to explore. It emphasizes 
mai^mere is a continuity in the child’s rcIaUonship with things as 
fc^^oaship with people. Just as our later personal 
relations with our parents, 
infantile ^orJd of things are impregnated by our 

the for c:^plc, our earliest interest in our bodies, 

alio a crmtTn, - ond the bodies of our parents. There is 
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phantasy.* As teacbefs, however, we do not need any protouad 
grasp of the workings of the deeper levels of mentality either in 
ourselves or in our pupils, in order to allow creative Jeaming to 
rake place. We must, however, be asrate that such emotional under* 
tones altvaj's exist, and wc have to have sufficient access to our own 
feelings to be in contact with those of our pupils. The skilful teacher 
can do much to help children to discover and to come to terms, 
usually unconsciously, with the bidden meanings which activities 
and subjects have for ihcm.t Perhaps the essential point for teachers 
is to realize that althou^ the features of our physical and soda! 
environments are indeed peculiarly filled to be the objects of our 
interests, it is we who invest them with the values whidi we dis- 
cover in them. It is an old truth 

wc receive but what we give. 

And in our life alone dodi Nature live; 

Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud.} 

An education which does not permit the constant inictplay of the 
inner and (he outer is a violation of our natures and docs not pro- 
vide the nurture essential to healthy growth to maturity. We de- 
velop our inner selves through the exploration of the adult world 
of activities and ideas. As children we invest the world with value 
and it is the job of education to return our investment— with inter- 
est— in due course. 

An amended version of certain sections from my 'Mental health in 
the classroom* in The Beantigr of Recent Advances in Prychoiogy on 
Educational Problems (Studies in Education, no. 7), Evans. 1955. 
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Teaching in its interpersonal 
context 


TcacUcis, pupils aod Ihc school 

T^e analysis ot Icachiag, of teachen* behaviour and of the com- 
plexities of the concepiuaJizatiofl of teaching roJes, has now be- 
come a major field of work for sociologists and social psychologists 
interested in education/ Profitable as this sort of development is 
now proving, there is some of it. probably because of an extreme 
and out-of-daie behaviourist and deterministic bias, which entirely 
ignores what seem to me lo be essential considerations. There is a 
sense in which, in the final analysis, a teacher is faced with the fact 
that tile fundamental vehicle of teaching Is himself, what he Is as a 
person, and what he is able to give to others. He therefore depends 
for his professional competence largely on the quality of the rela- 
tionships he is able lo develop with bis pupils and colleagues, and 
these in turn depend on the integrity he bas been able to develop 
within himself. The meaning of the learning-teaching transaction, 
and of (he educational enterprise itself, con only be fully grasped 
when it is seen in this interpersonal context. 

What are the major features of (his context, botii as they inher- 
ently arc, in the forms in which they are commonly met with, and 
in the forms they might be enabled to assume? 

To begin with teachers need to have some understanding of the 
fact that in ail their dealings with children and young people there 
is always an aspect of the relationship in which they are treated as 
parent figures, T/iey are, in effect, the mother (and father) who 
accepts or rejects, gives or withholds, punishes or rewards, and 
whom the child would like to control, as they control him. This is 
one reason for the emotionality of the infant room and of inter- 
generation conflict in secondary schools. In loco pareruis is not just 
a legal idea. Moreover, in later ^Idhood and adult life when the 
distinction between reality and phantasy is rnuch clearer, there are 
always echoes of the earlier relationships in every current one. 
Teachers were once children and as adults they cany the active 
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residues of their childhood into their professional work. A 
therefore necessarily reacts to children in part in tcnns of the ^in 
within himselL This is a key idea and as we shall see is of great 


importance for our discussion. . 

Tliese considerations point to certain of the condiUons necess^ 
for the achievement of sufficient adult maturity to enable to play 
a constructive part in the education of the young. Such a ° 

maturity is assured if we arc able to deal with the chUd witmn 
Le. our still active imcooscious attitudes to our original family 
figures, in ways which allow us to behave in a fashion co^jsten 
with the real requirements of actual adult situations. Our ability o 
deal successfully with our unconscious attitudes depends on tne 
balance between destructive and conslniclive impulses achieved m 
childhood, on the degree of control the ego has gained over 
impulses and on the degree of insight we have into their nature. U 
the balance is on the side of love and constructive impulses then 
our unconscious attitude will the more easily reinforce the * 
of reason and adult morality, but without adequate control by the 
ego wc may still behave unwisely. The task of ego control^ is made 
easier the more insight we have. Some degree of insight is a pi^ 
requisite for rational behaviour, if we are insufficicnlly secure to 
deal imcoosdously in an effective way with our ambivalence, or 
wc are still unconsciously deeply in rivalry with our parents or sib- 
lings, or if the balance of unconscious forces is still on the side of 
aggressive, retributive or exploiting impulses. When we reflect that 
few of us achieve a saintly character, and that by no means all of us 
arc so well balanced that wc can rely largely on more or less auto- 
matic ego control, we shall 1 tbinV see the value of insight into the 
child wilffin lis, in helping us as adults to regulate our behaviour 
in accordance with our ideals. Such insight cannot be said to be 
cither an essential condition of naalurity, nor is it ever enough by 
itself to guarantee personal stability. Nevertheless it can be of 
great value in the service of whatever degree of ego control wc have 
achieved. The conditions imder which we achieve maturity are 
therefore complex and various. There are no simple formulae and 
mature personalities are not all alike by any means. But as we shall 
see later there arc special reasons connected with learning and with 
the classroom situation which personal insight of the greatest 
value to teachers in their work. 

The interpersonal context of teaching is of course exceedingly 
complex. In school we are not simply dealing with the relations be- 
^•ecn one teacher and one child. We must take account of group 
^ to broaden, and re-intcrprci 

tne basic noUons of. sccurily-msecurity, dependence-independence. 
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ambivalent feeling and sibling nvalry. in icnns of the iater-rela- 
uons of individuals within groups and with relationships between 
groups- Jn coming to school for the fi«t time the child is faced witii 
two new sets of demands. He has to form many new relationships, 
with other children and with teachers, on the basis of the relation- 
ships he has already established within bis family and immediate 
immunity; and he has to explore new experiences, acquire new 
skills, and has to attempt to conform to the new standards of be- 
haviour and achievement expected of him. Teachers too are mem- 
bers of a special group within the school, they arc members also of 
a profession with a particular status and special duties, and they 
have private lives as men and women. They have thus to maintain 
a complex series of relationships and to perfoim a variety of tasks 
within a special kind of community which has its own structure of 
authority and rules of behaviour. The school itself is part of a larger 
educational structure and is in constant relationship with the rest 
of the adult community. All these considerations affect the be- 
haviour of teachers, and arc thus relevant to the development of 
their pupils. 

The school is itself a community and is made up of groups. There 
is the staff group, and there arc groups of children. There are indi- 
viduals in leadership roles and there is often a hierarchy of leaders 
among both staff and children. Some structure of authority is 
esseatial for the well-being of any community, but authority may be 
exercised through a more or less strict aulhoricarian regime, i.e. 
in a more or less tyrannical way. or it may be used to create and 
protect a generally pemiisslve atmosphere in which those invested 
with it take the lead as required but in which, too. ad may con- 
tribute to the enrichment of the common life. A good deal is now 
known about some of the effects on learning and behaviour of 
different group atmospheres and different kinds of leadership. The 
issues involved are at the philosophical level those of order and 
freedom, but in practice and in psychological terms the conditions 
for ordered freedom concern the minimizing of anxiety and a^fM- 
sion in the exerdse of leadership and authority, and the maximiz- 
ing of security and purposeful participation among the tnenibcrs of 
the school community. There is no sin^e issue ia education which 
would belter repay our schools and other institutions than an 
honest exanunation of the relations between their exercise of 
authority and the well-being and achievements of their memters.* I 
W'ould suggest that some of the techniques of group discussions 
those which take the acknowledged common problems as topiw 
and in which the therapeutic component is implicit only, not explicit 
—could very well be utilized by staff groups coocerned to make 
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such a self-examination. To be effective, such groups should be 
by someone with a deeper understanding than most of the oiner 
members, of the issues involved. While this is not, by its nature, 
role which head teachers should attempt, there is much to be saio 
for special orientation and training courses for all prospective heads, 
which would include some experience of quasi-therapcutic 
discussion. There should also be a selccdon of heads on personality 
grounds. Some teachers arc beset by so much anxiety, usually, u 
not always, of a deeply unconscious kind, that they arc quite 
to exercise authority except in an authoritarian way. I would add 
also that it is here that the real answer to most of the problems o 
indiscipline and punishment are to be found. In a school where 
there is an ordered freedom and which is trying to face up to its 
own internal problems, through the conscious use of its own ^oup 
resources, and which consequently has a high morale, the majority 
of acts requiring special and severe punishment are not likely to 
occur often. There is a close connection between permissive but 
efficient leadership, high morale, absence of anti'SOcial behaviour 
and effective achievement. 

The school is essentially part of the wider community, even if yi 
some cases the relation may be one of apathy or even of thiiuy 
veiled hostility. In this country there is considerable scope for the 
improvement of school-community relations, whether in the forrn 
of parent-teacher co-operation or the interpenetration of school and 
occupational life. Such developments are difficult, and will be 
slow, and success will be largely dependent on the degree to which 
teachers can become aware of and leam to manage successfully 
the latent anxieties, rivalry and pride which inevitably motivate 
much of the behaviour shown by both sides in such relationships.* 


The personality and role of (be teacher 

In relation to the teacher’s role. Wall (1955) has this to say: ‘In 
the system of personal relationships within which children leam, 
the teacher is probably, next to members of the immediate family, 
the most important factor.’ This is in line with common sense. Is it 
borne out by research and what are its implications? Experiments 
on educational methods almost invariably leave the impression — 
if they do not actually prove — that efficiency in learning is more a 


teacher is a vital one and to those placed in 
aUliralt coi^uniUes. 1 would recommend a book by a distinguished 
Australian headmastcr-Donald McLean has shown how to apply in 
practice many of the ideas to which T have already referred, see Natures 
Secona Sun, Hemcmann. 1954. 
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M. teacher than of the mcihod, Vernon cer tainl y coa* 

c uaes that there is now good sdcatific evidence that teachers' per* 
^nalities do affect the personalities and behaviour of their pupils. 
Uearly there is a dose connection between the effectiveness of 
educational methods and the personalities of their users, and be- 
tween the personality of the individual teacher and the kind of 
methods be or she prefers to me. ITiere can be Uttle doubt that 
complete and slavish dependence oa formal didactic methods is a 
sign of the insecurity and rigidity that characterize authoritarian 
pereonaliiies. Again, activity methods largely reflect permissive 
attitudes. To this we must add that there is the work by Gardner 
(1950) and the Eight Years’ Study in the USA (Adventure in 
American Education) to show the lasting effect of such methods on 
pupils* constructiveness, resourcefulness and social behaviour. It is 
also probably true that formal methods of Jeaming are quite 
essential for certain purposes at certain stages. Arithmetical facts 
and spelling, for example, are ahnosi certainly best tackled at some 
stage— the stage is importoal— by inielligcnl drill. But the crux of 
the whole matter lies less in methods themselves than in the moUva* 
Uoo arising from relationships between pupils and teacher within 
the structure of the particular learning situation. The most care- 
fully designed and fruitful work to date on teachers* attitudes 
appears to be that of Anderson and bis collaborators. He com- 
pared what he called dominativc and integrative behaviour among 
teachers of kindergarten and primary classes. He found, with a 
wealth of illustrative detail, that domination by teachers produced 
dominative and aggressive behaviour in chiidren and that integra- 
tive behaviour by teachers produced co-operative behaviour among 
children. 

What kinds of personalities arc to be found among teachers? fs 
there, for example, a ‘iypc’7 The coolroJlcd research in this field 
has been admirably summarized by Vernon (1953). He concludes 
that ‘teachers arc as diverse in their psychological traits as any 
other occupational group’. Teachers nuy therefore rejoiw that the 
social stereotype by means of which they are often depleted doM 
not correspond to their true personalities. It is of course certain 
that teaching docs attract a small number of abnormal personali- 
ties, but it is just as certainly doubtful, as Vemon says, whether 
the proportion of se\ crcly ncuiotic women or of sadistic and homo- 
scxuaily inclined men— to take two examples dear to critics of our 
profession — is any greater than in any other profession. In ww 
paper 1 am concerned with the mental health of the so-colled 
normal— normal children, and nomul teachers in non^ ctos- 
rooms. For insight into the d>Tumics erf the normal teaching situa- 
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tion in relation to mental health and into the subUer ^ 

the normal teaching role, we have to turn to other sources. Fus . 
there have been some important experiments with teachers m mera* 
peutic discussion groups. Some of this work has ^ ® ’ 

example that carried out by Herbert and Trist (1953) and for 
years now at Bristol by Richardson (1967). The second source i 
the collection of thou^tful statements which the New Mucauon 
Fellowship contributed to the Unesco conference on the mental 
health of schoolchildren in Europe (Wall, 1955). In what femows 
am greatly indebted to all of this work. It will also be observea 
that the general approach leans heavily on psycho-analytic ideas. ^ 
Red! and Wattenberg in their excellent book. Mental Hygiene ^ 
Teaching, give a long, interesting and stimulating list of roles the 
teacher is called upon to play. But we may be content perhaps wi 
Wall’s brief statement (1955) that the teacher is at once, group 
leader, the giver and withholder of security and the source o 
authority, bw and order. The emotional implications of these roles 
however arc complex and a study of them shows the specific 
under which teachers work. These stresses arc of two kinds. 
is external stress arismg from the comparatively poor pay and low 
status of the profession in most countries. These are^ added 
the existence of derogatory stereotypes of teachers in the public 
mind and by the fact that, since the children they teach are not 
really their children, there is usually some degree of imconscious 
jealousy and rivalry between teachers and parents. Teachers arc 
also often the targets of public criticism and it would be strange if 
at times, in face of all this, they did not have a sense of being 
rejected and exploited. The second kind of stress is internal and 
arises from the fact that teachers, alone among the professions, 
spend all their working lives in continual contact with immature 
human beings. They are therefore peculiarly liable to experience 
deep reverberations in their own personalities, set in motion by the 
infantile and immature emotions and behaviour of their charges. 
Childish behaviour is a constant challenge and stimulus to th® 
child which exists within every adult. The well-adjusted teacher is 
therefore one who has come to terms with the child in himself and 
is capable of reacting to immature behaviour with mature attitudes. 

It is in Ac interaction of the external and internal stresses of the 
tMching sii^iion that the peculiar dangers and psycholo^cal risks 
of me teaching profession lie. The attitudes and emotional reactions 
liable to be called forth are of great importance in relation to the 
iwcher s own mental health and that of his pupils, and arc worthy 
of some detailed discussion. Let us examine some of the stresses to 
which he is exposed. The teacherism authority, v/r-d-v/s his pupils. 
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but under aulhorily vis^vis superiors such as head teachers, in- 
jectors and administrators. When in authority he is inevitably 
tempted lo behave as his own parents and teachers behaved to- 
reverse the situations of hU own 
cmjabood and gain vicanous victories. When under authority he is 
lejijted again to behave as be himself behaved when a child. He 
IS therefore inevitably involved in a conflict of parental and chOd- 
1 j roles and to resolve this conflict constructively calls for a con- 
siderable degree of personal maturity. Further there is always some 
stimulus being given by this situation to his own latent anxieties 
and aggressiveness, “nirough unconscious fear of his own iatent 
a^essiveness he may fail to exercise the authority necessary to 
give seci^ty to his pupils and hence to produce orderly behaviour, 
^tematively ihrou^ fear of the aggression he feels to be latent 
in his pupils (often partly a projection of his own unconscious 
aggression), he may become a strict disciplinarian incapable of 
relaxing control for a moment. In dealing with a particular child 
he may not see him as he really is, but treat him as the child he 
himself wished or feared to be. As guardians of the morals and 
behaviour of the young, the teacher is always under some com- 
pulsion to make them coo/onn to his own standards. He is utt- 
constiously tempted to try to form his pupils in his own image 
and in so doing will come up against the needs and strivings of 
forty-odd personalities quite different from his own. To accept 
children as they are and not as we would have them be, and at the 
same time to assist them lo grow into mature and inde^ndent 
individuals, each with his own unique sense of personal identity, 
is the hard task of parents and teachers alike. The teacher also has 
his problems of love and affection lo contend with. Deep personal 
attachments to particular pupils arc dangerous to them and a 
source of constant frustration to the teacher, for his pupils must 
always pass on. His love has to be a serene and undemanding 
affection, both for those he instinctively likes and dislikes, and 
that, let us admit it, is asking quite a lot 
This description of the psychological stresses under wmeh 
teachers work may leave u$ wondering bow any of us ever survive 
and enjoy good mental health. The picture is. of course, an un- 
balanced one, in that no teacher Is eoatiaually involved in deep 
emotional contacts with his pupils, unless he actively contnv« to 
be. as he may do if he is excessively neurotic. For much of the 
time ills contacts are relatively superficial and im;«rsonal, and ii 
he is himself secure, his unconscious reactions to his p jiis pro- 
vide a continuous source of protection both for h|raself and lor 
them. More than that, the very same situatjon which potcnUaiJy 
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exposes him to severe psychological stress also provides to with 
opporlimity for some of the deepest satUfacUons m ^ 

vulnerability and immaturity of his charges calls forth all me pro- 
tective and reparative tendencies of the potently or actual paren 
in him— the constructive and creative residue within his ^rsonal- 
ity of his own parents* love and care for him. Nevertheless i 
would be foolish to shut our eyes to the fart that teaching ^ a 
severe strain on many in the profession. Wall su^ests» I thint 
rightly, that teaching is extremely fatiguing work mainly because ol 
unconscious mental strain. Moreover the amount of maladjus^ 
ment in the population at large makes it imperative that we 
seek in every way to improve and safeguard the mental health o 
teachers, for this is one way in which we may hope to improve the 
general mental health of successive generations. Since the prinaples 
to be followed are the same for the student in training as for the 
teacher in service, I will deal with them under the general heading 
of the education of teachers. 


The edacation of teachers 

What arc the general implications of all I have said for the educa- 
tion and further education of teachers? To begin with our present 
practice of ensuring a good general academic standard, a mastery 
of one or two subjects, a bookish knowledge of academic educa- 
tional and psychological theory and the acquisition of some tricks 
of the trade is woefully inadequate. But is this a fair description of 
what we do? Not entirely, perhaps, although I think it is imcom- 
fortably near the mark in many cases. It is certainly true that in a 
number of our training departments and colleges vigorous attempts 
are being made to give practical expression to those ideas which 
recent advances in psychology have brought us. Some accounts of 
this pioneer work have already been published, notably one by 
Swainson of Leicester (1952), and in what follows I shall draw to 
some extent on her experience as well as on other sources. Before 
doing so, however, I would like to mention once again the close 
and subtle connections between emotional and intellectual function- 
ing, this time in relation to the need to encourage habits of indepen- 
dent and critical thought among students. A very large proportion 
of present day students are capable of little more than reproduction 
of what they have been told, and the attitudes they display, if called 
upon to reflect for themselves, show how deeply submissive and 
Mcnti(^ they have become under the influence of educational 
msuiutions (primary schools, grammar schools and imiversities). 
dommated by authoritarian teaching. This teaching has as its real 
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prart|«I aim success in Maminations requiring the attainment of 
iiign ^andards of roic hammg sad of the reproduction of at best 
sccond'Dand opinions. These standards arc a constant cause of 
pupils and teachers alike. But reluctantly I must leave 
aside this question and concentrate on the emotional aspects of the 
development of students in training as teachers. 

The very first objective of the training couise should be to assist 
^udents to achieve a satisfactory degree of personal maturity. 
Teachers in training are by and large either in late adolescence or 
early adulthood, and the present conduct of our whole educational 
system results in the majority of students being still very immature 
persons at the beginning of their course. TTtey are generally well 
equipped with examination knowledge and as a consequence 
severely verbally biased. For that very reason their deepest need, 
although they may at first reject the very idea, is for opportunity 
to cultivate the under-developed aspects of (heir personalities 
through practical and aesthetic activities. It is through attempting 
creative work (hat they can first be given freer access to their own. 
often strongly inhibited, feelings, and so can be prepared for coO' 
tact with the emotional needs of their pupils. Second, they have to 
come to terms with themselves when placed in positions of leader* 
ship and authority in ways which are conducive to the creation of 
permissive group situations. Recent psychological work suggests 
that there Is only one eSeciivc way of securing this. The irdning 
college or department must itself practise with the students wftat 
it wishes them to practise with their pupils. Wall sums this up 
neatly in saying that ‘it is a revelation to many students to be in a 
college in which the community is a co-operative group, where the 
principal deliberately delegates a good deal of authority and where 
the students study the implications of freedom and responsibility 
by living them.’ Thirdly, students must very early be exposed to the 
realities of the classroom situation, throu^ teaching practice, but 
this experience loses much of its value if it docs not become the 
focus of continuous tutorial discussions. Such discussions in small 
groups should aim at being quasi-tbcrapcutic ones, where the real 
problems of teaching and of inter-personal relations in school and 
college can be studied in the light of personal experience. In pass- 
ing it may be noted also that the personal development of students, 
as of children, is InUmately related to (be mastery of practical skills. 

The acquisition of the wide variety of skills which modem teaching 
demands— particularly the arts and crafts of the primary school— 
is the natural complement, and in some cases may be the vehicle, 
of emotional Jiberaiioo. 

It is of course quite probable that in such an atmosphere a few 
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students may develop quite serious symptoms of personal mal- 
adjustment. This must be accepted and it is a potentially 
tive outcome, for those with really serious problems will w 
discovered and may either be induced to give up the idea of teach- 
ing or be provided with expert therapeutic help. Oearly the run- 
ning of a college of this kind will put new and heavy personal an 
professional demands on Principal, lecturers and tutors. But this is 
a necessary condition of advance and we shall later discuss some of 
its implications for the training of the teachers of teachers. 

It is against this background of general preparation that the 
course in psychology must be planned. The aims of the course 
should be to ^ve students the opportunity of gaining some real 
knowledge of themselves and of the children they will teach, some 
theoretical and practical understanding of group psychology, ^d 
some insight into the dynamics of inter-personal relationships. The 
basis of the course should be the intensive study of individual chil- 
dren, of actual classroom situations and of the manifestations of 
human motivation and personality encountered in everyday 
One effective vehicle for the latter study may be found in biography, 
poetry, novels, drama, etc. It is within this framework that the 
necessary minimum of strictly experimental psychology should find 
its place. This too should be severely practical in the sense of ^ing 
centred on child development and on those aspects of educational 
psychology of direct use in the classroom, e.g. the learning of the 
basic subjects and the simpler techniques of testing (particularly 
diagnostic techniques) and of remedial teaching. 

Now a strong word of caution is necessary in advocating this 
kind of psychology course. Wc must guard against trying to make 
teachers into amateur psycholo^sts and psychiatrists, and must 
protect them against unnecessarily wounding personal experiences 
and against unwholesome meddling in their private affairs by 
tutors. I am also very doubtful of the usefulness or wisdom of try- 
ing to teach a great deal about unconscious psycho-dynamics to 
the majority of students through formal lectures and the reading of 
b(»ks on psycho-analysis and psycho-pathology. We ought ccr- 
tamly to offer the future teacher the possibility of acquiring some 
explicit intellectual understanding of these matters, but detailed 
study should not be required of the majority. It is indeed not to be 
reconraended any more than a heavy diet of statistical psychology 
is to be WOTmmended for the majority of intending teachers. But 
w would be naive indeed if wc imagined that the reading of books 
by^lf carried very much danger. 

»ursc. already familiar with the student, teacher or 
• w o having read some of Freud’s works or attended some 
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Brutus. Yes, Cassius, and from henceforth. 

When you arc over-earnest with your Brutus. 
He’ll think your mother chides, and leave you so. 


No clearer statement of the functioning in adult behaviour of a 
childhood parental imago can be imagined.* The therapeutic atti- 
tude revealed by Brutus should also be noted ! 

It will be observed that very little has been said about either the 
ethical implications of theories of menial health, or about me 
repercussions of psycho-analytic theory on our views of morality. 
These arc large and dilBcult matters. Nevertheless, discussion of 
morality is an integral part of any practical course in psycholo^. 
The majority of young students in training as teachers arc dwply 
interested in and concerned with problems of personal behaviour, 
although they arc unlikely to reveal this except in a permissive 
atmosphere. Discussion of these matters in an impersonal setting, 
and perhaps via children’s misdemeanours, presents an admirable 
opportunity for wise guidance on matters closely connected with 
mental health. Here also the oblique approach through literature 
can be a valuable aid in &vmg personal meaning to discussions 
while minimizing the risk of wounding exposures. Students will 
find much to reflect on in such a book as, for example, Robert 
Louis Sicvcnsoa’s Christmas Sermon. Writing before Freud had 
published his clinical researches and speaking of people who in- 
dulge in militant moralizing and severe criticism of others, be says, 
‘Ill-temper and envy and revenge, find here an arsenal of pious 
disguises; this is the playground of inverted lusts.* In helping 
students to realize that a healthy altitude to life means avoidance 
alike of the Scylla of a narrow and ri^d moral code and the 
Charybdis of unrestrained gratification of impulse, I commend dis- 
cussion of the following passage (again from Stevenson) : ‘Gentle- 
ness and cheerfulness, these come before all morality; they are the 
perfect duties ... If your morals make you dreary, depend upon it 
they arc wrong. I do not say “Give them up”, for they may be all 
you have; but conceal them like a vice, lest they spoil the lives of 
belter and simpler people.* It is important for us to remember, that 
a^ost without exception children are better and simpler people 
to we are. They may yet come to terras with anxiety and aggres- 
sion m constructive ways, and there is always the hope that we can 
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help them to avoid some of our own troubles. To do (his wc 
require deeper insight into our own behaviour towards them. 

An mteliectua! grasp of h)q)othescs and theories without some 

‘s in 

others. What can te done jo a praoiical way to heip to raise the 
general level of insight into our own beJiaviour that is so desirable 
m school and college? It seems Jflcely that various forms of group 
activity will prove helpful. For exajuple, I believe that io a specisl 
type of small group discussion we now have a practical technique 
of Mnsideiable value. This kind of technique has evolved in 
England primarily from Bion's experiments (1963) in discussion 
With neuroric patients.* but the actual procedure varies with the aim 
the particular group (/aques, I9SI). A form of it which retains 
the vital features of Bton's methods adapted for use with non- 
patient groups has been found by experience to be of considerable 
value as a training device for teachers and other students of the 
social sciences, in heightening (heir awareness of their own feelings 
and deepening the perception of the motives and feelings of 
others. One learns from an experience of this kind to listen to 
and to understand some of the ‘music behind the words* of every- 
day intercourse.* Although the development of this work has been 
guided throughout by psycho-analytic experience and concepts, the 
form of the technique evolved for use with non-patient groups of 
professional people interested in acquiring deeper insight into be- 
haviour is sot even remotely the equivalent of a psycho-analysis. 

It does demand of participants, however, that they make an attempt 
to see ihemscfves as others see them. In practice this technique may 
resemble intimate discussion of common problems among friends, 
but it goes further and is distinct from such discourse in that it 
requires the guidance of someone with special skill. The spread of 
this technique will necessarily be gradual, because it depends on 
the availability of suitably trained people to act as group leaders 
and at the present time opponuoilics for training these leaders 
themselves arc rather few. In the meantime much more use could 
be made of simple free discussion than has ycl been aitempted.f 


• See Richardson ( 1967 ) and n. J of thi* chapter, 
t What kind of lUIl and how much of it i» necd^ fa gfadc such 
discussion groups and how can such skill he ohtjjned? There are at le^t 
three quite distinct levels of skill. The central source of skiit Is the qualified 
psycho-analyst vsith group expcn'esce; or altcniaiiscJy. the aj^>-Md 
wrson who has nade a special practical study of groups or the naturally 
intuitive person who has had infeosise traioiag in sroup methods. Such 
a person can undertake the training of group leaden. It must 
be made clear that this training is in no *eiue« psycho-anajysw— tot such 
persons will be capable of guiding quasl-tbetapcutic group discussions among 
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Ths importance oE such developments may be clearer if 
sider v^hat alteraath’e methods exist to help us to 
terms wth our unconscious selves. We must fint te , 

admit that the dynamic unconsdous is big magic, but that i 
neutral made, the source alike of creation and destruction, 
have to come to terms wth it in creative ways if we are to 
the mental health and education of our commumty. 
who can become qualified mageians are. always wm 
in number — initiation is long, arduous, painful and costly, 
the number of people who can obtain direct thera^uuc n^p , 
through individual analysis will always be severely limited, we 
have therefore no real alternative so as adults are conamea 
hut to TnaVft use of the new group techniques of discussion im 
activity, allying them with a more adequate use and imderstan S 
of the age-old pursuits through which men have harnessed uncon- 
scious forces to create and sustain civilization — the pursuits^ o 
entertainment, the arts and crafts, the sciences and rehpon. 
It is predsely in guiding children into healthy participation in these 
pursuits that our task as educationists consists, and already there 
are those who can testify from experience how an approach to ih^ 
iradiliotial activities through the new group techniques can help 


us to re-vitalize ourselves for our task.t 
Much of what has been said bears closely and inevitably on the 
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role and training of the teacher of teachers. It tuay be thought that 
the ^gument dcvelo|^ here implies a severe criticism of present 
trai^g, particularly in psychology. This is of course true, but the 
cnticism is eaiirely impersonal. Any generation of teachers and 
icciurws to work withia the framework of thought and feeling 
in which it was brought up. Few teachers of psychology' have bad 
any opportunity to acquire 0rst>hand experience in the field of the 
exploration of unconscious motivation and reproaches on this 
account are entirely out of place. The ideas discussed here are only 
now beginning to bear practical fruit and there is an immense 
amount still to be learned about them and their application to 
education; it ill becomes anyone to pose as an infallible authority 
on such matters. Reflection on our own behaviour and on that of 
others, whether in life or literature, is open to all. Children’s play 
is an inexhaustible source of revelation, if we will but dare to see 
and hear. Objective study of our own behaviour is difficult, but 
within quite a wide compass very valuable. Pcmiissive group dis* 
cussion is an instmmcni to band for those who have the courage to 
begin, and opportunities for therapeutic group experience as a 
deliberate form of training are likely to increase. We may also look 
forward to (he time— it is still quite a long way ahead— when every 
training department has on its staff one psychologist who has had a 
personal analysis. It would be the duty of such a person to teach 
about the unconscious aspects of motivation and to provide appro* 
priate group experience for those advanced students in the area 
who were preparing for responsible positions in teacher training. 

The central thesis developed here is that recent advances in the 
study of unconscious motivation and of group behaviour throw a 
great deal of light on education in relation to the work of the 
schools and the attitudes of teachers- A major factor in advance 
will be the extent to which teachers are able to rcrogniac and 
come to terms with the child within themselves, and it is suggest^ 
that certain forms of group activior could be of great assistance in 
teacher training. The reduction of anxiety and consequently of 
aggression, the tolerance of frustration Md the management of 
ambivalence, are seen as crucial matters in the development of a 
healthy human personality able to sustain and create a avilized 
culture. They are central to effective teaching when Jt js seen m jis 
interpersonal context. 


An amended version at certain sections from my ‘Mental H«Ith in 
the Classroom’ in The Bearings of Recent A<i\an^tn Psychology on 
Educational Problems (Studies In EdueaUon. no. 7). Evans, 1955. 
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Notes 

1 My colleagues Eric Hoyle (1969) and 

recenUy made valuable conlributions to the bterature of to Md. 

2 A report of a notable pioneer achievement of to If ^ ™ “ 
avaUable shortly, by my colleague Elizabeth Richardson, um 

title The Teacher, The School, and the Task of . 

3 Bion’s work at the Tavistock Institute of Human RelaUons to ^n 
the inspiraUon of most of the psycho-analyUcally onentrf _gro p 
work in the U.K. 1 had the good fortune to be among Bions tiisl 
students there (see ‘How does a group leam to work togethc 
How and Why De We Learn, Nibletl (ed.), Faber, 1965. 
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John, knowing mathematics in such a way that his interest in it can 
be easily awakened. From this point of view, what is JnvoKff 
knowing John is in principle in no way different 
volvcd in ‘knowing’ a machine or a chemical reaction. The twener 
himself in relation to John docs not appear in this approach “vc as 
a dens ex macluna. Teaching then becomes a case of Buniy puns 
the strings’— a very sophisticated kind of puppetry, /^ element ot 
this approach may be necessary in all teaching, but it « neverthe- 
less at bottom an approach which is based in principle on 
manipulation of others as if they were only machines or complex 
systems of chemical reactions, that is on a view which sees 
lion as essentially doing things to others, e.g. training them, rathe 


than doing things for and with them. 

But is this view of the way in which we come to know omcr 
true? It can be argued that to have genuine knowledge of Joim m 
the sense of understanding him. even on the basis of a psycholo^- 
cal inventory, involves being able to relate John’s experiences m 
learning and development to our own. This springs from the tact 
that we can be said to understand the behaviour (and cx^nenM; 
of others (in the usual sense of the word understand) only m so far 
as their behaviour awakens in us sympathetic echoes of our own 
experience. For example, we understand anxiety in others only 
because we ourselves have experience of it. Freud made dear the 
implications of this view of understanding, and the dillicullies that 
flow from it when he said: ‘Only someone who can feel his way 
into the minds of children can be capable of educating them; and 
we grown-up people cannot understand children because we no 
longer understand our own childhood.’* Therefore coming to under- 
stand John in relation to his Icaroiog mathematics involves under- 
standing ourselves in relation to our own learning and to our teach- 
ing of John. This implies coming to understand that there is a valid 
common purpose between John and ourselves, that that purpose is 
John’s development as a person, that is, as a being progressively 
able to have an important say in his own development. To this end 
his learning of mathematics may be a means. Manipulation may 
then in principle be replaced by mutuality of purpose. The searc^ 
for, and discovery of, this mutuality, which alone can redeem his 
work from degenerating into mere manipulation, is an essential task 
for the educator. 


TTiis view of learning and teaching points to a particular view of 
what It means to be a teacher. Since our students, for the most part, 
Mmc to us bent primarily on becoming purveyors of knowledge 
t ^ of their teachers were to them) through the acquisition 
ot skills which have a strong, if perhaps only implicitly manipula- 
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tive. component, it follows that we seek to bring about in our 
students a change of attitude to the work of teaching, a transforma- 
Uon of their own self-image as teachers. In Bristol we have become 
accustomed to indicate the transformation wa desire in the question 
formulated by Professor Roger Wilson: 'The Teacher. Instructor 
or Educator?'^ Some sort of idea of what we mean by the distinc- 
tion between ‘instruction’ and ‘education' will be clear from the 
above discussion, but a fuller conception of it must be left to emerge 
from the rest of this paper. It will be clear that personality study 
inducted in such a context becomes, whatever method of leaching 
is used, of necessity charged with personal implications. The extent 
to which individual students will consciously perceive these impli- 
cations will however depend on the metliods used. It is necessary 
at this point to draw attention to the fact that in speaking of our 
work with students in this way, we are making some vciy definite 
and far-reaching presuppositions. 

Our work is of course based on the obvious assumption that the 
kind of attitude change or self-development we desire in our 
students is in fact possible through the means we employ. These 


means are essentially theoretical study involving reading and dis- 
cussion, coupled with observation of children and experience of 
schools and of teaching. We are therefore assuming that through 
means, which are apparenily brgdy intellectual, we may bring 
about changes in feelings and in ideas, and in the organisation of 
feelings around ideas. There is no conclusive evidence that in our 
circumstances this assumption is Justified, but in the University 
Department of Education at Bristol we are now beginning to take 
steps to find out what sort of developments, if any. graduate 
students experience in themselves during their training year. How- 
ever, we can scarcely expect that the fruits of this aspect of our 
work with our students would show to any large extent during 
training, but we hope that these will become manifest later in (heir 


teaching csirecrs. 

Our other presuppositions arc essentially moral ones. We arc 
committed to assuming that (a) we have a moral right to aim at a 
particular kind of development for our students, and (b) we know 
what this kind of development is and can defend it rationally. 
Personally I accept the first of ibcsc assumptions because I believe 
that acceptance of it is inescapable for the educator. It is imiwssjble 
to educate at all without claiming Ibis right What is crucial is the 
kind of development envisaged for others and the ymy in 'Aluch the 
means used accord with the end desired.® In our kind of soocty we 
are committed in principle, by our mm of freedom, to cduate our 
children and our students so that they may progrcssnely discover 
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for themselves what they have it in them to become, 
be helped to choose for themselves their own valuM a^ 
ances. AlthouBh our methods are. m their exphat ^ 

different, our aims are here very close mdeed to those 
analysis as defined by Susan Isaacs: ‘We do not seek to mould Inm 
(the patient) according to our notions of what he should be Ito. bu 
only to enable him to make his own changes m himself by tma 
standing his own deeper wishes and oounter-mshes^e 
concerned with our own purposes but with his. We mere 
claim the right— f would say the duty also— to help to 
possible for our students to come to grips with themselves as pc 
sons, and as teachers, and with problems of hu man values, mo 
clearly than they might otherwise have done, and in a form m w 
they can wrestle with the issues without undue rhk to their jwrson 
stability and integrity. Some students reject this opportunity ou 
right, some reject it in the form of personality study. Such 
must always ^ accepted and we find it possible to do this througn 
offering alternative avenues of educational study. 

To my mind, the heart of the matter, morally spealdng, cenir 
round our own intentions, and more particularly perhaps our m- 
conscious intentions. We have to search our own hearts regarding 
the motives of our teaching. If we require self-knowledge ® . 
students how much more must we require it of ourselves. This 
means, for example, purpng our teaching, so far as we can, o 
aggressive elements. It is indeed notorious that it is only too e^ 
for attempts to enlighten others to become assaults on their modes 


of behaviour, and on their cherished beliefs. 

In what I have said there already have appeared some of the 
arguments whereby the second assumption may be justified also— 
that we know the kind of development we are aiming at for our 
students, and that we can defend it rationally. Its further justifica- 
tion is to be found in what w'c try to teach — dealt with later in this 
paper. I think it also a moral duty for us to define our aims to our- 
selves and to our sttulcnls as best we may, that is to avow our 
purpose. We have to acknowledge a purpose for education as we 
sec it ami pursue it — children's, students’ and our own — and we 
have to invite our students to seek and define the purposes to which 
they will devote their teaching lives. 

These general considerations have a considerable bearing on our 
approach to the form personality study should take for students of 
education. Pre-eminently the approach to the study of the human 
person must be one which accords with what we believe about man 
and the purpose of his education. The <ums of the study must there’ 
fore ultirruitely be expressed in educaiioruil terms (/.c. yciuaii^'e 
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experience, to re-interpret education and to achieve a working 
philosophy of educational action. 

This aim is centred around helping students to develop a clearer 
awareness of themselves and others, in particular of the distinction 
between ‘self and the ‘other*. In part this means widening their con- 
ception of human nature through achieving deliverance in some 
measure from both ego*ceniricity and ethno-ccntricity. All studies 
which help to emphasize the variety of human beings, of hun^ 
societies, and of personalities, while at the same time re-affirming 
fundamental human identity and which therefore work towards a 
catholicity of outlook and a sympathetic understanding of human 
affairs, assist in the process of self-realization and self-liberation. 
While tout comprendre est tout pardonner indicates an extreme 
position, and one which if unqualified by personal adherence to a 
set of moral values is indefensible, nevertheless, without consider- 
able development in this direction, the teacher is severely limited 
in his approach to his professional task. Joyce Carey, in the prelaw 
to his novel Charley is My Darling, brings the point home : ‘And it 
has always seemed to me that every ordinary child is by nature a 
delinquent, that the only difference between us as children was the 
extent of our delinquency, whether we were found out in it and how 
we were punished for it.’ 

Here is the beginning of wisdom, and of that extension of it 
which grasps how easily we condemn in others things which we are 
unwilling to admit about ourselves, and how equally easily we 
attribute to them qualities which we treasure in ourselves or 
treasured in those whom we loved in infancy, and which we want 
to believe they possess. Some recognition of the ubiquitous nature, 
subtlety and power of projection is a necessary pre-requisite for the 
discovery of the ‘other*. Without some such aw’arcness, the lover 
raimot progress from a narcissistic attachment to a projected ^If 
image, or escape from the compulsive power of the bonds which 
united him with a loved parent, to a real concern for another per- 
Without such awareness the teacher cannot come to terms with 
chihhen as they really are. as distinct from a varieW of versions 
of his own childhood. 


With such a view goes also the bcpnnings of the realization of 
me complexity of each human being, of the limitations of a shallow 
raUonal view of behaviour which sees only the surface personality 
rtth ^ or mask. The quickening of the imagination about 

CIS, about children, not only leads to the clearer recognition of 
MiMer world of our own, l^wtue of which alone the outer world 
IS able to clothe itself with value for us, but also points to those 
Kper recesses of feeling and thought, to hidden intentions, to 
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purposes but half avowed or perhaps never consciously admiticd. 
Here our aim cannot but be lo awaken in the student some aware- 
ness of the existence of the vast unconscious dimension of bis own 
^rsonality. and to help him towards some degree of acceptance of 
those aspects of himself from which his consciousness may recoil 
tn fear and revulsion. 

There is much coinrtioii experience which lies to hand to faeip the 
student thus to enlarge his vision of himself. He is aw'are of the 'i’ 
which may struggle against ioiputses which appear to lie outside it 
and to emanate from a region of his being which may be felt as 
alien to him. He is aware too of the *voicc of conscience’ which the 
T may obey or disregard. From this awareness he may be led lo 
incr^sing candour with himself about the existence of his own 
passions, often strenuously denied, his anxieties, hates and loves, 
and lo the conflict among them, and between them and his con- 
scious ideals. He may be helped, loo, towards an increasing toler- 
ance of these divisions within himself, and to the discovery that 
through tolerance comes the possibility of further integration. It is 
thus that his insight into and sympathy for children’s struggles and 
dilScuIdes may be enhanced, and thus too that he may come to 
understand the folly of trying to w'otk against the grain, and the 
educational wisdom which advocates patience and the search for 
means whereby he may ally his efforts with that part of the child’s 
growing self which wants to learn, to love and master the world. 
The child’s conflicts and his own difliculiies can thus be illumined 
by a growing realization that such struggles stem from emotional 
conflicts in the past which arc still potent influences in the present, 
that they are activated now by the present situation and that they 
point to the future. In such terms the student can begin to glimpse 
the importance of early infantile experience, can try to make sense 
of the behaviour of young children and of adolescents, and by relat- 
ing his own past to his present self may receive an intimation of the 
meaning and possibility of future personal maturity. 

For personal growth lo take plaw. feeling and diought have to 
work in intimate collaboration, and increasing insight should when- 
ever pos.wb!c be stabilized and given oommunicaWe form through 
Ibc growth of appropriate conapts. On what these should be there 
is no doubt room for a considerable divergence of view and the 
intellectual capacity of individual stndents will demand a consider- 
able flexibility of approach. The leacber in charge of jxrsoaalify 
study, however, requires some reasonably adequate and self ooa- 
sistent ‘Cheme of his own from which to work. The scheme with 
which I work myself is very roughly as follows : 
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Dimensions in which the human being may be studied 

I distinguish the biological, the sodal and the person^ dimensions, 
each with its own super-ordinating osncept — respectively those or 
organism, culture, and personality. Each of these concepts is ot 
vital importance to an understanding of childhood and so are me 
ways in which they are interdependent, and the way in which they 
are hierarchically related, so that for example the concept of per* 
sonality pre-supposes those of culture and of organism. 

Personality as a dyruunic structure 

This emphasizes a cross-sectional view of personality which em- 
braces the conscious and unconscious levels of functioning, and 
stresses the larger dynamic structures of ‘instinct’ (id), ego, and 
moral function (super ego), each with its unconscious as well as Jts 
conscious aspect, and each part of the total 

Personality as a developing structure 

This introduces the longitudinal or developmental view, and the 
dependence of the growth of the self and its moral function on the 
emotional aspects of early experience. On the quality of this expen- 
cncc depends the balance between security and anxiety, and the 
effect of this balance on the development of the basic passions of 
love and hate provides a foundation for the understanding of the 
concepts of inlrojcciion and projection and those of conflict, ambi- 
valence, guilt and reparation. There is explicit reliance on the 
principle of genetic continuity as exemplified by the way in which 
«rly relationships arc prolotypic of later ones. Particular emphasis 
is laid upon the role of parents and, later on, of teachers, in supply- 
ing through their attitudes and behaviour the ‘material’ through 
which the self and its moral function are nourished. Education is 
thus regarded as personal from the start and the idea that *we are 
members one of another* is given psychological substance. It is in 
this context that the early identifications, the (Edipal tensions and 
of psychological sex identity arc placed. Finally 
this whole system of concepts is related to the vicissitudes of de- 
vciopmcnt, to the learning and behaviour problems of home and 
school, and to the gradual emergence of a rational self enjoying a 
degree of autonomy. 

Coals of maturity 

These are conceived in terms of a progressive integration of the 
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personality around and eventually through the acUvity of a central 

8°’ mature Self is thought of as being characterized by 
an adequate degree of conscious self-control, of personal insight 
foresight into the consequences of action, by the capacity for 
object^cation (dispassionate thought), for making value judgments 
of an informed kind and of acting on them, for fellowship and for 
concern for others. At this level sexuality is truly genital and 
expresses itself equally in love and work. Freud’s criterion — a cap- 
acity to give love greater than one's need to obtain love— is regarded 
as the hall-mark of emotional maturiOf. and indeed as the essential 
basis of rationality and therefore of freedom. 

The approach to personality study described obviously invites 
the^ student to undertake a re-assessment of his experience, of his 
beliefs, his values, and his own learning. This is for our students an 
Opportunity, not an obligation, but any genuine effort to grapple 
in this way with his onn and other people’s behaviour cannot but 
bepQ to tfirow new light on beliefs, v^ues. and the purpose of 
^ucatioo. He becomes sensi iired to the concept of psychological or 
inner reality, and to tiie way in which projections of inner experi* 
ence are endowed tviih outer reality, ft is in this region that great 
resistance is encountered, and this is true whether the student comes 
with a background of quite naive and uncriticized beliefs, for 
example, religious beliefs, or with one of an equally naive rational- 
ism, in which, again for example, religious statements have been 
taken as having literal meaning, and have therefore been dismissed 
as nonsense. Precisely because the study of personality may chal- 
lenge St udears’ deepest convictioos is, however, no argument against 
. the duty of the teacher in this field to point out how such study 
enables a fresh approach to be made to the whole life of the 
imagination, to the difference between ‘scientific’ truth and 'poetic' 
and ‘religious’ (ruth and to the problems of symboJism in general. 

It is of course likely that this is a challenge which only the bolder 
spirits will be able to accept. 

In a very similar way an understanding of how the moral function 
develops provides an important basis for a critique of conduct, and 
such a critique, if applied in a rc^istic fashion to the ever^'dsy 
.situations of the classroom, may put the probfems of feacAer-pupil 
relations, of authority and freedom and hence of discipline in a 
completely new light. A grasp of the dual basis of morality, that is, 
its inlenial embodiment in the moral function or super-ego. and its 
external embodiment in cultural nonns. and of the inter-rcladon of 
the internal and the external, paves the way for the rc-valuaiion of 
many of the dictates of consdenca and of the obligations of con- 
vcnUonal mores. This may lead to a realization of how it is that 
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much of what has been and still is accepted as moral law, is an 
expression of hate rather than of love, and of how it is that fear, 
hale, and envy have at their command whai Robert Louis Stevenson 
called 'an arsenal of pious disguises’. From this a clear distinction 
may be drawn between the compulsive operations of a primitive 
super-ego and the deliberations of what, following Sir Fred Clarke, 
may be regarded as ‘an instructed conscience*. 

It is, however, through initiating a rc-asscssmcnt of his own learn- 
ing, his stock in trade of knowledge and skill, that personality study 
iMy most directly lead the student to a re-interpretation of educa- 
tion. Through realizing that the bonds which tic us to things, to 
ideas and to technical activities, are expressions of the same funda- 
mental energy which unites us with other human beings, the way is 
o^ned to see the materials of learning, the so-called ‘subjects’ for 
what th^ are, that is, as forms of human achievement, and, as such, 
among the proper means or vehicles of personal development. Ihtel- 
^ec ual development is then no longer opposed to ‘personal* or 
emotional development, but represents one of the most important 
niaturity is reached. Our search for truth, and 
J • creaung beauty, become as William James put it 
extensions of personality*. 

“ '’““''SrouDd that the significance of the con- 
™ “™«t" instruction’ and ‘education’ may be more fully 
m *^8ins to fulfil its wider funcUon of 
when ^ Student to re-consider what he is doing in education 
f°eans of It he can sense the implicaUons of the difference 
are ihf techniques and releasing powers, powers which 

form flip of his pupils and himself and which 

ins mav he ^ relationship with them. Thus his understand- 
mechanical coming to conceive of learning not as a 
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Personal growth through 
professional education 

A critique of theory and practice 


All forms of education, general and professional, are concerned 
with the healthy development of persons living and working to- 
gether in. communities. To think of education in terms of personal 
growth is therefore to think of it in terms which are dose to the 
aims of mental health programmes. Central to any programme for 
the improvement of the mental health of human beings is the 
education of those who will work professionally in the mental 
health field. The main ihesb of this paper is therefore that such 
education must itself be considered in terms of the personal growth 
of the students while in training. In this context, personal growth 
will be expected to take a particular direction. 

Limiting discussion to professional education in the mental 
health field still leaves its scope very wide. It is possible to discuss 
all the varieties of training at one and the same time only by con- 
centrating exclusively on the essential core of mental health work 
and leaving aside the highly specialized knowledge and skill appro- 
priate to the different professions. My own experience has been in 
clinical and social psychology and in teacher education, mainly 
the last, but I will try to present a generalized image of the 
csMntials while drawing examples from various fields. 

Is there a central core in all mental health work? I assume that 
** concerned with the understanding of man. 
in he^dih and in illness, with the understanding of the human situa- 
tion, its blwsmgs and its vicissitudes. This entails an active under- 
standing ^ihc problems of growing up. of maturity, and of grow- 
mg o . This understanding has to be active because what is 
^uired IS an cffccUvc personal capacity (as distinrt from mere 
Sd in technical skill) to help forward, to support 

DrDfe«inn I disiTcss. Thc ccDlTal and major concern of 
professional education in this field is therefore to promote the 
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difEcult.* It requires the discovery of and a coming to terms wjth 
those latent anxieties and hostilities in ourselves whose unrecog- 
nized existence interferes with the perception of the problems of 
others. It is the recognition of these elements in ourselves which is 
essential. How essential it is may be seen in some of the problems 
encountered in training. For example, Lewis* cites the case of a 
social work student who had mastered diflicultics of dependence in 
her own adolescence through denial of them in a prematurely 
assumed independence and sense of responsibility, and who had 
consequently grave difficulty in dealing sympathetically with an 
adolescent in the throes of self-pity. 

The development of this power of detached sympathy in pro- 
fessional education requires stressing since it appears to be rather 
imperfectly nourished at the present time in both general and pr^ 
fessional studies. For example, I have on several occasions set the 
following statement by the novelist Joyce Cary as the basis of an 
essay or examination question for graduate students of education: 
‘It has always seemed to me that every ordinary child is by nature 
a delinquent, that the only difference between us as children was 
the extent of our delinquency, whether we were found out in it and 
how we were punished for iC The majority of students react defen- 
sively, cither through arguments about the definition of delinquency, 
and its causes and cures when considered in the legalistic sense, or 
by pouring scorn upon the statement, attributing it to some old- 
fashioned believer in original sin. Only a minority interpret it as 
meaning There but for the grace of God go I?* 

In professional studies themselves there also exist tendencies 
either to stress intellectual understanding and practical skills and to 
assume that the feeling component will look after itself, or to 
believe that insight into feelings and motives can only be signifi- 
cantly deepened through personal analysis. Without in any way 
denying the inestimable value of a personal analysis for students who 
can get one, I regard this latter view as clearly not only a gospel of 
dKpair but a reductio ad absurdum^ The basic fact is that it is 
primarily with what is common in our humanity, as commonly 
expenenced, that wc have to work in educating our students for 
the mental health profession. Some power of detached sympathy is 
common to all, and it is this which forms the indispensable basis 
Uf^D which, with the aid of scientific discoveries in all the human 
sciences— from biocheimsuy through ethology and cultural anthro- 


has poinled out to me the particular complexities and 
SfSiT “ of detiSed sympathy between 
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and that this makes demands on him as a person which 

his role altogether from that of manipulator or arranger. Ihis m- 

sight is at first resisted and can come only as a personal discovery. 

The initial urge to action and the need for certainty tna 

students’ apparent misconception of their professional role is i e 
based upon anxiety. Students feel challenged by the problems mey 
have to face and by clients who come to them for help, but 
the real source of the challenge is unconscious, its nature is at 
misconceived and it is transmuted into the need for acdon. ere 
unconscious anxiety reinforces purely conscious and rational con 
cem to succeed in action. As it becomes apparent that the siinp e 
actions envisaged are not the required solutions, and as 
tutors continue to insist on the need to try to imderstand what^ey 
are doing, a secondary source of anxiety is added to the first 
tutors are or ought to be aware of all this, aware that for a 
to acquire the necessary skills, frr*reaching changes in thought an^ 
feeling have to take place within him. Their main task as tutors is 
to facilitate these changes, a task going altogether beyond merely 
irapaning information or demonstrating skills. In carrying out this 
task they are in much the same position v/s-a-vfr their students as 
the students are vis^^•vis their clients, with the essential and impor- 
tant difference that they, the tutors, should be fully aware of tl^- 
The means at the tutors* disposal are primarily the professiOMl 
content of the course, and it is in relation to this content that mis- 
conceptions arc apt to arise on the part of the tutors. The roost 
potent misconception is one based upon anxiety lest they fail to 
furnish their students with all that is generally considered essential 
to their education in the way of knowledge and the opportunity for 
practical experience under supervision. The temptation is con- 
ceive of their task as that of turning out the ‘finished article*. To 
succumb to this temptation is to fail altogether to imderstand both 
the nature of education as personal growth and the nature of pro* 
fessional work. The professional person is one with a capacity fof 
understanding what he is doing, and the education of such a person 
entails primarily enabling him to acquire this capacity. It c^not 
provide him in advance with all the knowledge and experience 
required to solve the problems he will meet in the future. 

T/ie relation of content and process in learning 

The professional knowledge required in mental health work is 
drawn, on its theoretical side, from all the human sciences— bii> 
logical, soaological and psyclwlogical. If the student is to find his 
way in this vast territory he needs expert guidance, and to be 
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student has to come to terras might perhaps be redu^ to four 
viz., the ubiquitous nature ot unconscious processes. . 

effects of previous, particularly early, experiences on 1“'=^ life, the 
co-existence and dominating influence of impulses of love Md 
hate; and the protean character of the to 

the ego can call to its aid. The implications of 
own stability and beliefs, as well as for his professional com[Ktence 
are so far-reaching that it may take many years for . 

come to reasonable terms with them. It is however the tutor s msic 
to see that signifleant gains in this respect are achieved S 
training. 


Gaining and giving Insight 

Students should early be accustomed to the implicit sclf*rcfcrenw 
of their studies. Group work at the very beginning usually gams 
enormously from the use of a ‘mutual introduction’ - 

students (and the tutor) revealing as much of themselves and tn 
history as they feel inclined. I have also found that these ear y 
sessions, coupled with a short essay on ‘Formative Influences in y 
Life*, provide admirable material for discussion with individu 
students. This kind of approach which draws directly on tn 
student’s own life and personal experience of family situauon 
creates an atmosphere into which discussions of observation o 
children or problem situations, reading (both literary and scienU 
accounts of human problems), lectures and practical work can a 
be geared.® At this stage there usually emerges some reahzaUon o 
the multifarious forms which the transfer of affection and hostUi y 
can take and some inkling of the existence within each of our 
or less mature selves of an immature part — the child within. The 
major contribution of this type of discussion is to provide a secure 
setting in which later more serious issues can be discussed and 
deeper insights gained. 

Some students can go much faster and further than others, and 
this may have little to do with their intellectual capacity. To some, 
much of the material discussed may appear not only as a threat to 
their conscious values and belieb. but may be felt as underminmg 
the deeper foundations of their personality, as when in discussions 
of child-rearing some students may feel that their own parents 
standards are being attacked. The work of the tutor here is in one 
important respect analogous to that of the psycho-analyst He ^ 
to seek ways, usually indirect, in which through discussion, reading 
and practical work such resistances may be lessened without need- 
lessly endangering the student’s stability.^ 
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and the atmosphere of the training insdtution. All depends here tm 
the creation of a secure atmosphere in which challenges ran w 
safely accepted, on having a teaching team united m spirit ano 
purpose, but without concealment of genuine differenws, and o 
an endeavour by the whole staff to exemplify in their relaUons wiin 
students the attitudes they wish their students to acquire m re 
tion to their clients. . . « 

What can we look for as signs of a maturing self in a studenu 
Oiarlotte Towle has described these in detail.® I will here 
myself with suggesting five key directions in which growth shou 
be evident: . ■ j v 

1. a recognition and tolerance of personal difficulties and weak- 
nesses and a consciousness of genuine strengths and competences 

2. a capacity to imderstand the problems of others in terms of 
his own strengths and weaknesses 

3. a capacity to objectify relations with others so that hostility 
can be tolerated and love accepted 

4. recognition that we cannot do things to or for people but only 
with them, le. that all educative and thempcutic work implies a 
mutuality of purpose 

5. a reformulation of personal beliefs and values in accordance 
with a deeper perception of life. 

In conclusion, the theme of this paper could be summarized by 
saying that in all mental health work it is the self which is the mam 
instrument, and that therefore the major purpose of professional 
education in this field is to secure growth towards a degree of 
personal maturity adequate to the tasks involved.^* 

Onginally published in Excerpia Medico, no. 45, Proceedings of the 
IVih International Congress on Mental Health, Paris, 1961. 
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Ten 

Education and mental health 


During this century it has gradually become obvious to 
there is much common ground between the educational 
on the one hand and other social professions, notably child c^ » 
social work and medicine, particularly child health, and P*^^ . 
logical medicine on the other. As in other instances, however, 
area in question seems more frequently to be viewed as dispu 
territory rather than as common ground. Myths and 
grow fast on this fertile soil and entrenched defensive positions a 
rapidly taken up. These have served very greatly, as is the 
of jungle growths, to obscure the actual features of ibc terniory 
itself, and there remain slUl today some fairly genuine pu2zles « 
to w^t is at stake. I do not intend to spend time on the myt^ ^ 
entrenched positions save to remark that it seems to me ibal during 
my professional lifetime, medical omnipotence on the one h^ * 
and educational paranoia on the other, have both notably dim- 


inished— a sign of a more healthy stale of affairs. 

Friendly and genuine co-operation is now much more the order 
of the day, but progress is still hindered by misconceptions on all 
sides, which although they ultimately have defensive roots do seem 
to some extent to be amenable to rational analysis. Thus many 
professional mental health workers, particularly medical ones, sc*^ 
^ucation as essentially an affair of intellectual development, leav- 
ing emotional development in their care. Equally there are many 
educators who take essentially the same view. It is a highly conveni- 
ent view for it appears to eliminate disputed territory. By the sams 
token however it tends to eliminate common ground. A view which 
^ms to me much more adequate in relation to all we know about 
is one which secs the concerns of mental health 
and education as having very substantial common interests. 

Attempts to establish a middle position are common among those 
styled ‘progressive’ educators and many of them 
wo claim the mental health of their pupils among their educ^ 
uonal aims. ThU position is however often attacked from both 
smes. a common charge being that it confuses the roles of therapist 
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It is unnecessary and misleading to saddle the teacher with a 
remedial function by saying that ‘mental health* should be one 
of his aims when what is covered by this term can be refcried 
to in more traditional ways which do not ca^^ the implication 
that the teacher is a special sort of doctor. This is not, of^ 
course, to say that there should not be experts readily available 
to whom the teacher can refer cases of breakdown; there are 
school doctors after all, and school dentists, so why not school 
psychiatrists? It is only to say that ‘mental health’ should not 
be regarded as an aim of an educator. 

The cynic, of course, might reply that schools for many 
adolescents are in such a sorry state that there is little more 
that can be done than to have policemen in to stop riots, 
caretakers to keep the place clean, doctors and dentists to ^ 
look after physical health and psychiatrically trained ‘teachers 
to care for the ‘mental health* of the inmates. For the conditions 
of schooling and the attitudes of the inmates make any talk 
of ‘education* as out of place as a fashion parade would be 
on a duDg-hill. But the cynic here concedes the main point 
which I am trying to make; and it is questionable whether his 
counsel of despair is justified in the light of examples of what 
can be done by imaginative teachers with the most unlikely 
material in appalling circumstances. Education is so much a 
matter of confidence, of ima^nation, and of enthusiasm; and 
it has not got to take the form of initiating farmworkers into 
a love for Shakespeare and symphony concerts. The emphasis 
on ‘mental health* reflects, among other things, a failure of 
nerve on the part of educators, a retreat from the positive.* 


From this it seems to me that Peters has to make the distinctions he 
makes because he is using what I regard as inadequate concepts of 
mental health and of education. 

It will now be apparent I think why I said that the attempt rigidly 
to separate the concerns of education and mental health is so con- 
venient. It is convenient for educators since it allows them to 
wntinuc^ to treat human development as if it could be neatly 
mvided into more or less independent segments; on the one hand 
8^°wth of intellect, on the other the training of the emotions 
and character.! Any casualties which result from adopting such a 
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persons, each enjoying some degree of autonomy, an autonomy 
expressed in terms of internal integration and limited by the similar 
autonomy of others. The relative nature of this conception of mental 
health is obvious, but we are by no means lacking in practical criteria 
by which we may say that persons enjoy good or poor mental health! 

What about our conceptions of education? I also see the roles of 
educator and therapist as distinct and as conditioned by their differ- 
ent settings and skills, but I also see them as closely related ^d as 
needing to influence one another. To have a clear conception of 
each it is necessary to have an understanding of what they have in 
common as well as of what make*? them different. It is the com* 
munality with which I am here concerned. Foremost among the 
things they have in common is a concern for the effective function- 
ing of human beings as persons in a civilized community. To be 
concerned with this as educators is not, in my view, to subscribe 
uncritically to what is often pejoratively labelled (particularly now 
in the USA) as ‘soft pedagogy’. On the contrary it demands an 
understanding of both the delicacy and complexity, and of the 
robustness and simplicity of human functioning, and an imdcr* 
standing of the intimate relations between emotional and intel- 
lectual growth and between the personal and the impersonal 
aspects of experience. Moreover such understanding has to issue in 
procedures which take account of stabilities and instabilities, of 


weaknesses and strengths, and of the conditions for, and implica- 
tions of, success and failure in learning. The essential common task 
of educator and therapist is one I think we may deflne as promoting 
both personal and social well-being and such well-being is at 
present impossible for most people in our kind of society without 
achievements in the sphere of both love and work. 

We may conclude then by asserting that educators and mental 
health workers have vital interests in common in nourishing stabil- 
ity m young and in making possible genuine personal achieve- 
ments. But to do this teachers must often be concerned to reduce 
^ ’ ^^^*ble eliminate sources of unnecessary conflict in the lives 
01 Children and young people. To talk of ‘unnecessary’ conflicts is 
® number of very large and important questions, 
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Yet this important truth is still only a partial one. Since education 
must always be a transaction between the generations, there is 
never a wholly fresh start. Muir continues : 


Time takes the foliage and the fruit 
And bums the archtypal leaf 
To shapes of terror and of grief 
Scattered along the winter way. 


But not necessarily. The transaction between the generations need 
not wholly cancel out the fresh start We are gradually coming to 
understand the intricacies of developmental processes and also the 
subtleties of those human relationships which lie at the heart of the 
educational enterprise- Such increased understanding should in 
time do much to render otiose current border-zone disputes be- 
tween educators and workers in the mental health professions. 


This is a shortened and amended version of a paper read before the 
Royal Medico-Psychological Assocbtion (Psychotherapy section), 
London, 1968. 
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It is possible and desirable to discern a distinctive youth sub- 
culture. capable of encompassing disparate groups, Mme 
openly in conflict with others but sharing several basic ^ 
characteristics. First there is a sense of overall identity with 
other young people; secondly, a sense of confroniation—at times 
of conflict — with the older generations; thirdly, an avidtty 
for new experience; fourthly, an attitude of intransigence 
and inflexibility; and finally involvcmeni in specific art forms. 

In considering what may be done about youth in wnflirt wlh 
society it is natural for many people to look to education and edu- 
cational institutions for help. I suspect that for the most part this 
takes the implicit form of saying in effect, ‘Help us to find 
means of enabling the youth of today to adjust to soaely — to ^“3^ 
to life, to social demands and to sodal reality.* Perhaps I shoul 
make it clear, that I have little sympathy with this point of view. 
It is of course a natural and understandable response from an older 
generation which has failed to understand the significance of the 
revolt of youth. And this failure to understand is part of the larger 
failure to create a society in which youth can feel at home. Qearly. 
however, blaming the ciders will not help mailers, for we our- 
selves have been caught up in conflict, in change, and in 
which by and large we have had little chance of understanding, 
and where we have understood, have been virtually powerless to 
act NcvcrthclMs it is necessary to take issue sharply wiA those 
who want to help the young to ‘adjust*. Adjust to what? Is it pro* 
posed that we should help them to adjust to the miseries and in* 
jusUces which exist in the world, to hunger and poverty in the 
midst of plenty, to race conflict, to the ‘participation’ of the 
powers in wars like those in Nigeria, the Middle East and Vietnam . 
Are we to ask them to adjust to a world which has become potenti- 
ally gcnocidal, whether in terms of atomic or biological warfere, 
or simply from a total pollution of the environment? 

Conflict of values with the adult world however goes further 
than current issues concerning the major evils of the times and 
extends to the adult vision of nbe good life*. Some not unchar- 
act^lic youthful criticism tends to run like this. Within our s<> 
call^ affluent societies there arc obvious trends towards what ^ 
perhaps b^t described as an increasing ‘embourgeoisment*. This is 
a ircnd towards what is conceived of as a nice comfortable 
of society epitomized by a while collar job. a house in suburbia, a 
rar. a television and a spouse and two children. While the dcsira- 
oiiiiy ot trends themselves is arguable, they have also to be 
in ih the national and international contexts which make 
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sensible to glorify and worship youth as if they were the saviours 
of mankind. The revolt of youth in all its manifestaUons is not 
something wholly to be approved of. Ocarly, of course, wme o 
their arguments and their ideals are naive, but this is surely to oc 
expected. These confrontations with youth are properly part, and 
an important part, of their and our education. But what is serious 
is that there are certainly within the youthful protest movemen 
some highly destructive elements— severely psychologically dis- 
turbed young people who get on the band-wagon of My 
ment and may easily find themselves in leadership position. Twy 
are of course matched by the severely psycholo^cally disturbed 
adults who feel outraged and rigidly oppose them, those whose 
immaturities and insecurities make them take refuge in ‘lawMd 
order* battle cries and reactionary and repressive attitudes. These 
arc among the basic truths about all revolutions — necessary re- 
forms, and the opposition to them, become the vehicles for th- 
destructive behaviour of the severely disturbed. 

Can social change come about in any other way? To think that 
it cannot, is surely a gospel of despair and one which ignor« our 
increasing insight into the dynamics of social systems. What is true 
however is that those in authority, in educational institutions par- 
ticularly, often have a desperately difficult task in promoMg 
necessary reforms while preventing violence and destruction. The 
separation of destructive elements among youth and elders from 
well-intentioned radicals and moderate reformists is never easy- 


Obviously there is still a great deal which is worth while preserv- 
ing in modem societies and their educational institutions M 
which could be the basis for further advance. We must then strive 
to find some way of preserving what is worth while, and yet help 
young people who are eager to improve the state of the world and 
who are eager (or a say in things to find useful and workable 
means of realizing their aims. And this remains true even when d 
is realized that the issues chosen as battle-grounds by youth may 
not be the crucial issues at all, but may be functioning as symptoms 
of more deeply seated Uoublcs. Indeed to understand the revolt of 
^uih at all, it is necessary to see many of the details of their 
behaviour as quite patently symbolic, even if at times the exac 
meaning of the symbolism may be hard to grasp. Put another way, 
the protests of the young must be seen, in part, as symptomatic of 
social disease. Our problem is to attempt to understand the condi- 
tiow which &ve rise to the symptoms.^ 

To look at the matter in this way implies as a major pre-su^ 
position that the so-called revolt of youth is incomprehensible 
except m the context of the problems of particular societies each 
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plentiful Competition is unnecessary and the only dangers to 
humans is human aggression . . . that a certain amount of 
work is required to release the bounty that exists from the ^ 
restraints under which it is now placed. Whereas the flaw m 
old culture has caused it to begin to decompow, the flaw m 
new culture has produced a profound schism in its ra nk s a 
schism between activist and drop-out approaches to the 
culture as it now exists. 

With these considerations as background the full compl^ti^ 
of the issues begin to appear.* While however it is clearly a nus^c 
to sec the revolt of youth as a single phenomenon on its own. it ts 
equally mistaken to suppose that youth docs not have, and^ dc^ 
not see itself as having, a distinct and important role to play m t^ 
transformation of world culture- Too much or too little may 1^ 
made of the different perspectives of younger and older people 
today, and the terra 'generation ^p* may in certain ways be mi^ 
leading. But that there is a unique and important difference in l^d» 
not just in degree, between the perspective of successive generatiow 
now and in the recent past, is ably argued by Margaret Mead m 
her study. Culture and Commitment. She categorizes cultures as 
•post-figurative’ (characterized well-known forebears); 
figurative’ (characterized by familiar peers) and *pre-figurauve 
(characterized by unknown children). Her basic point is that no one 
now over the age of forty has any experience of what it is like to 
be young in the electronic age, with all its technological and social 
implications- This is why an unprecedented generation gap must 
be acknowledged by old and young alike before commumcation 
can be^. It is not necessary to agree entirely with Mead’s ap- 
proach or arguments to accept the point that social well-being 
depends on the development of an adequate dialogue between ih® 
generations. For education this is absolutely crucial For the adults 
it^ would seem essential also to have some grasp of the sahent 
biological and sodal context of growing up today, in order to 
understand why the events which often agitate them are taking 
place just now. 

The new context of growing up 

Hiis is a vciy complex matter indeed but it seems possible to point 
to a number of major bio-sodal conditions svhlch would appear to 
6= relevauL They may perhaps be summarized as follows: 

r pension of edneationa] opportunity into adolescence 

tor tue majonty of youth in industrialized societies, and the conse- 
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of modem societies, tends to produce an intolerable postponement 
of those initiations into adult life which lie at the root of effective 
human personal identity in modem societies, notably in the spheres 
of sexual and productive service roles, i.e. Freud’s ‘love and 
work’.* Moreover the tensions and dissatisfactions found in rauch 
family life and marriage, together with marked changes within 
adult society regarding sexual mores, have also helped to draw 
young people in an active way into the so-called sexual revolution. 

6. Beyond the struggle to achieve adulthood, particularly in the 
sphere of sexuality, lurks what may be a more ultimate threat. 
What use, in fact, do our modem technolo^cal societies have for 
the young, after their prolonged tutelage? Might it be that not only 
many of the roles offered, the young reject, but that there is a 
growing suspidon that there arc no real roles for them at all? 
Bettelheim (1969) believes this to be the case. ‘I refer to their feel- 
ing that “youth has no future”, because modem technology has 
made them obsolete and that they have become socially irrelevant 
and, as persons insignilicaat ... If a young man does not feel it U 
he who will be building the future, and is genuinely needed to 
bring it about, then the feeling is that he has none.* And again 
quoting Jc^ Rubin, the yipple organizer: ‘Who the hell wants 
to “make it” in America any more? The American economy no 
longer needs young whites and blacks. We are waste material. We 
fulfil our destiny in life by rejecting a system which rejects us. 
Certainly in the case of college youth there is a growing sense of 
aimlessness and alienation. Among Harvard seniors one in five do 
not know what they are going to do (Todd. 1970). 

All these condiUons help to produce a prolonged period of 
confusion and doubt for young people, doubt about who they am» 
and about what they arc for, that is, about personal identity in 
Erikson’s sense (1968). Erikson’s own conception of the psycho- 
s^al moratorium which he thinks modem youth requires before 
embrace adult idenlUy. valuable as it is. may turn out 
to be based on an insufEcicntly radical diagnosis of the modern 
. The necessary moratorium may turn out to be very long 

indeed for some sections of youth. For them, faced with old 
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totally different conditions from those which now 
largely staffed by people who were young in a wholly different age. 
The transformation required is momentous. Some things swm 
What is permanently valuable in the old (^lure must oe 
preserved or technological civilization and the tradition of 
ality itself may disappear- But can it be preserved in a form wbic 
guarantees the necessary flexibility of mind demanded by continu- 
ally chan^g social needs? Can scope be found for the claims o 
the life of feeling without diminishing the quality of intellecl 
effort? Can schools as institutions so transform themselves tto 
they offer not only an appropriately protective environment bu 
meaningful social roles as well? Can teachers as a profession ^ 
alter their attitudes to their task and to the young that what tn^ 
offer is dialogue and partnership ins^d of instruction and tutelage 
The changes suggested here arc in general of the kind 
cer schools today and in the recent past have tried to offer (Neut, 
1915, 1962), but from now on a leavening of pioneer schools, v^* 
able as these will always be, simply will not meet the case. Toe 
majority of schools and the publicly maintained educational 
systems of our modem societies now have to face the challenge oi 
radical change. 


Towards a transformation of edocation^ 

What potentialities exist in our educational systems for changes of 
a sufficiently radical character to measure up to the challenge 
evident present ills and to the protests of youth? It would be folly 
to be sanguine despite the signs that an educational revolution |S 
afoot, and that a new culture, that of post-industrial society, ^ 
coming into bein^ There arc huge resistances to change in al 
societies and a built-in slowness of response to innovation seems 
to be of the very nature of the educational enterprise as 
have hitherto known it The traditional view of education as the 
transmission of knowledge, or of the heritage of ideas, skills ^ 
values, with its necessary interpretation of the teaching-Icammg 
relationship as one of dominance-submission, still maintains its 
sway, despite considerable modification. A newer view of educa- 
liOT M a meaningful transaction between the generations through 
which s<»ety is changed and redefined, implying a leaching-Icam- 
mg relationship of partnership and discovery, is only slowly gaimfg 
^Morris. 1966, 1967). Yet as knowledge grows, and the 
!•« H and reproduction of pre-digested informa- 

““^ability of the older conception becomes ever 

cnnnm enlightened teaching of intellectual disdpli® 

cannot redeem it 
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good pioneer primary school, but it is largely implicit as far as the 
pupils arc concerned, as it should be. ^ ,j K/. 

Given these modifications, what would be critical would w a 
change in ethos at the secondary and tertiary levels correspondmg 
to the change taking place in the primary. It is to such a change 
that we should look for a new basis for education in 
relationships and the development of creative attitudes to wort At 
present the majority of schools and colleges arc still dominated by 
the assumption that children and young people do not have suffici- 
ent capacity for self-direction to be irust^ to work out educational 
programmes and life patterns in genuine collaboration with their 
elders. Instead, the ciders tend to believe unqucstioningly (in terms 
of their behaviour) in the need to subject the young to an almost 
wholly external authority and discipline, until the time comes for 
them to have developed (by magic, presumably) the necessary 
degree of self-discipline. Unfortunately this lime does not appear 
to come until they have left the educational system . . . they am 
never quite ready for freedom and responsibility ... just 1^« 
colonies and subjea nations at a political level.^ It is time that this 
self-fulfilling and self-perpetuating system of ideas was given a 
very thorough analysis, and the built-in feed-back systems exposed 
along with the unconscious attitudes which they mirror. All these 
factors contribute to the feelings of irrelevance which many educa- 
tional procedures induce in a fair proportion of adolescents. If 
large numbers of young people still conform, this may be less a 
testimony to their good judgment than to their lack of initiative. 
This feeling of irrelevance is accentuated by the nature of the 
academic and vocational choices which appear to be open to ihenu 
Moreover, the increasing irreversibility of these decisions and 
therefore their apparent fatefulness are apt to exercise an oppres- 
sive effect. 


It is notable in large schools particularly, which are apt cf 
course to be hierarchical in structure, that not only pupils but 
f®nd to be treated as though not worthy of trust or 
initiative. Yet liberalizing tendencies do exist, and within die 
sy^slcm of maintained schools new approaches to the problem of 
school as a whole arc being tried (Richardson. 1967, 
of trying to bring about changes in the very 
c o the school itself has of course been at the heart of the pro- 
^cssivc in ependent school movement ever since John Dewey 
MROg? A in Chicago at the turn of the last centup^ 

S'kv ,1'^° might go back further still. One question insistently 
it whirh • is whether indeed schooling as we know 

It. which IS still having to be fought for as a basic human right all 
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partnership. This however argues a basic re-orienlatioii of our 
relationships in education, and from the very bc^nning. Erikson 
(1963) has made the point brilliantly and memorably: ‘in our ttoe 
man roust decide whether he can afford to continue the exploto' 
lion of childhood as an arsenal of irrational fears, or whether tM 
relationship of adult and child, lUce other inequalities, can be r^cd 
to a position of partnership in a more reasonable order of things. 

Although the young are not clear what to substitute in detail for 
what they reject, they arc at least clear in asserting their right to 
be treated as responsible beings, in asserting the claims of the feel- 
ing life as of equal value to those of abstract intellect, and in assert- 
ing the need to ‘be’ as well as the need to ‘do’. In much of what is 


obviously important and useful protest there is also, however, an 
implicit calling in question of the very presuppositions of the kind 
of abstract thought on which modem science and technology ttsid 
therefore modem societies depend, and which also apparently 
led to the creation of an impersonal genocidal world in which 
people are reduced to computerizable data or to functions inter- 
changeable at will by remote fiats. The dangers of a flight from such 
a raetucing and insane social onler into an equally irrational 
abandonment of reason and abstract thought are inherent in such an 
attitude, but the questioning itself is crucial and is wholly justified.* 
How can schools and educational systems generally be made 
more relevant to the needs of modem youth in respect of human 
values and of a worth-while future life? If major changes have to 
be made, what sorts of problems docs this involve for us as adults, 
m particul^ for those of us who are teachers and parents? We 
i^ve, I think, to face a number of rather serious quesu'ons, and 
those of us concerned Mlh teacher education are no less involved 
tn^ cany the primary burdens in the schools, 

. 80“S to allay anxicUes about children’s ‘progress’, 

tradmonally TODceived of in terms of measurable achievement in 
traduion^ skills and knowledge, while educational praeUces focus 
^re and more on processes of development over the whole range 
ot human activities? 

an^ 'we going to meet the growing and increasingly vocal 

of somety who are either 
of fundamental understands 
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demands for instant change. This sometimes takes the fonn of 
demanding paradise now.* However, the irrationality of this 
demand is apt to be matched by the irrationality of some of the 
elders who deny the possibility of a better world. Faced with this 
situation, responsible adults need to ask less about the problems of 
youth, and more about how they themselves sufficiently alter 
their perspectives to be capable of working alongside youth — in 
educational institutions and elsewhere — to create a belter world, 
one more fitted to realize human creative potentialities. 

To hope and work for such an end is not necessarily to be misled 
by unrealistic dreams of the perfectibility of man. Rather it is to 
hope that if men and women c an come to understand themselves 
more fully, and bc^ to act on that understanding, their powers of 
love and reason may yet hold in check their powers of hate and un- 
reason. Indeed, in the long run this is the only hope there is that 
man may come to act more constructively as an agent of his own 
desuny. The alternative is likely to be the final silence. 
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Twelve 

The life and death of Eros 


‘Tile varieties o£ love, like those of error, seem infinite, and 
not worth classi^ing.* (Anon.) ^ 

‘Where love stops, power be^s. and violence and terror.’ (C. J. 
Jung. The Undiscovered Self^ Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1958, 
pp. 105*6.) 


The semal revolution 

An avalanche of publications, films, stage shows, television pro* 
grammes, advertising material and pop songs has descended^ on us 
of recent years, seeking to celebrate, clarify, articulate, justify, 
condemn and, in general, cash in on the sexual revolution of our 
time. Amidst the chaos of opinion and the confusions of behaviour, 
should the educator remain silent and inactive? Wouldn’t it be 
wise to do so, since the revolution involves all of us, and the risks 
of Inking asses of ourselves, or of being caught sans culottes, 
obviously very high? So*called sex education (the very name^is 
question-begging) operates in a kind of no man’s (or no woman’s) 
land, between ‘simple biology’ (is any ‘biology’ ‘simple’?) on the 
one hand, and highly ‘spiritualized’ personal relationships on the 
other. Jt is a delicate plant, always in danger of being killed off by 
adult ‘do-gooders’, adolescent anxiety and/or contempt and peer- 
group pressures, or of being choked by the surrounding jungle of 
I»mography, adverrising. ‘frank* magazines, novels, films and stag® 
shows, high-mmded treatises and ‘how to do it’ manuals. Amid the 
am of controversy over nudity on stage and in films, homosexuality, 
prostitution, abortion, contraception, venereal disease, pre-marital 
an ^ extra-marital sex, loveless sex, ‘shacking up’, marriage, divorce, 
Winging (partner-swapping), pornographic literature and sex 
ops, Inc still, small, good-humoured voices of love and reason 
ran scarMly be heard. They arc drowned by the jungle cacophony; 

V moralizcrs and the screams of the ‘liberators 

gling in a less than inspired Jam session. 
r-h-,^ '"^hut extent does the sexual revolution represent a genuine 
nSt,*" behaviour paltcras. as distinct from being merely a 
ai -»ii media? In one sense there is nothing n®^ 

hai’ inru- 1 °*^^ sexual expression (and repression) are very ‘old 
ha ,nd«<l. Dm a number of very importait things have in fad 
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nected also with the sexual revolution arc the unisex and the 
women’s liberation movements. While the freedom of appearance 
and dress among the young, and the sexual similarity, is often very 
appealing and has much to commend it, may we not also detcrt 
here a subtle over-compensation for former highly artificial ana 
over-emphasized sex differences? Do we not always face a major 
difficulty in at one and the same Ume acknowledging difference and 
equality? If so, similarity represents an obviously safe compromise. 
Be it noted, however, that it is usually boys who make themself 
look like girls rather than, on the whole, the other way round. On 
the part of both, however, it is a gesture of comradeship. Libera- 
tion of the female half of the human race from the age-old tyranny 
and dominance by the male half is by far the most profound revolu- 
tion in human affairs at present in sight, but no one can surely 
pretend that female tyranny and dominance would be any belter 
for human welfare than its male counterpart has been. The more 
extreme among women’s liberation movements, e.g. SCUM (the 
Society for Cutting Up Men), do not at all conceal that their motive 
is revenge (hate), and that their objective is not equal partnership* 
but the elimination of men (through the sperm banJe). 

These reflections ought to make us cautious about some aspecls 
of the sexual revolution and of the permissive society. Whether in 
some respects we are not celebrating the death of Eros, rather than 
his liberaUon or coming of age, may turn out to be rather a crucial 
question, for the realm of Eros runs far beyond the confines of 
overt sexuality and embraces many of the sources of our creativity, 
and of our capacity for reason, order, work, foresight and endur- 
^ce. That it would be unwise to study the sexual revolution in 
isolation is strongly supported by all that we have learned front 
psycho-analysis and is further reinforced by a whole range of social 
phenomena which are certainly concomitant with and are prob- 
ably connected to our much vaunted new sexual freedom. Here we 
ought to list the spread of meaningless violence, the increasing 
tendency of the young to ‘drop out’ of orthodox adult society and 
to espise work*, the general erosion of priva^ and the constantly 
diminishing sphere of poUtical freedom. i,e. of liberty. Very little 
attention indeed seems to have been paid to the possible inter- 
rclauon of these phenomena. Education, as at present institution- 
y conceived, at any rate at secondary and tertiary levels, may 
appear to have little to contribute to such a discussion. But no one 
cn^g^ m educaUon. who believes that it is about life and for life 
Hut lu major concern is with human weU-bcing. can neglect 
CSC issues, particularly as they relate to what appears at the bio- 
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Thus arises an emphasis on sex technique, and mutual orgasm ^ 
comes the standard below which no one must fall. It is a iww o 
of tyranny. The second paradox is that ‘the new crnphasis o^ 
technique backfires.’ The more concern there is with ‘perfor^cc , 
the less feeling enters into the affair — ^“Wc went to bed and roa e 
love, but I didn’t feel anything.* Third, there is the paradox mm 
‘our highly vaunted sexual freedom has turned out ^ ^ ^ . 
form of Puritanism.’ In illustration. May aptly remarks that w a 
Playboy has really succeeded in doing is ‘to move the fig-leaf tro 
the genitals to the face’, and again: ‘Our dogmatic enlightenmcn 
is self-defeating; it ends up by destroying the very sexinl 
it set out to protect-’ There is here clearly a threat to the life of Eros. 

It is helpful here, as in other matters, to begin at the be^nmn^ 
Sexuality* at the human level is at once a biological, a social an 
a personal function, but the extent to which these functions are fri 
to be fruitfully separable from one another, or requiring to 
integrated for the full expression of each, is a matter of both culturm 
and individual differences. Likewise the relative emphasis placed 
on each varies widely. Yet there is, despite widespread behavioural 
variation, a persistent belief in Western societies that unless sexu- 
ality ultimately finds expression in mutual love and concern it has 
somehow fallen short of its built-in possibilities. In a word, we 
think that love is what sexuality among humans is fundamentally 
about, and sexuality is at its most meaningful when experienced at 
a fully personalized level. But what is meant by ‘love* in this con- 
text? Again we turn to RoUo May: 

There are four kinds of love in western tradition. One is sex, or 
what we call lust, libido. The second is eras, the drive of love 
to procreate or create — the urge, as the Greeks put it, towards 
higher forms of being and relationship. A third is philia. or 
friendship, brotherly love. The fourth is agape, or caritas 
as the Latins called it. the love which is devoted to the 
welfare of the other . . . Every human experience of authentic 
love is a blending, in varying proportions, of these four. 

And there’s the rub. The blends are almost infini te in variety. 
Freud, who did in his writings appear at times rather carelessly 
to confuse sex (as an appetitive drive) with love as an emotion or 
sentiment, was nevertheless very clear about one basic distinction 
(1921) : “The depth to which anyone is in love, as contrasted with 
his purely sexual desire, may be measured by the size of the share 
taken by the instincts of tenderness.’ 

,* of simplidty, discussion is confined to heterosexual 
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towards mature love is, therefore, fraught with difficulty, 
involves giving up illusions about the self as well as about the 
other. There has to be genuine progress in self-knowledge and seli- 
realization. From romantic love to ‘simple’ friendship (if 
friendship is simple) presents in some ways as difficult a task, for 
the erotic component has itself largely to be denied any direct 
expression. 

Falling out of love, however, in the sense of losing interest in the 
other, only requires ©ving up illusions about the other! But it can 
nevertheless be intensely p ainf ul. While self-knowledge may ha^ 
been gained, this is not necessarily so, and the next step may be 
falling in love (and out of love) all over again — a form or repetiuon 
compulsion, or it may be a ‘therapeutic’ regression of a temporary 
nature to simpler and less intense forms of sexual relationships. Or 
again it may be a full regression into a cynical lust, or altematiyely 
an almost total withdrawal from all close relationships. While it is 
important to identify and characterize these regressive movemeots. 
It is essential to remember that behind regression lies fear, hurt, 
human vulnerability. 

Thus the sexual revolution, by its very emphasis on sex as a 
major area for the validation of personality, and by an ‘enlighten- 
ment’ that stresses facts rather than feelings (and so tends to divorce 
these), accentuates already existing conflicts and problems. Its in- 
fluence is therefore inherently ambiguous. It points forward to the 
goal of Eros in mature creative relationships, and also backward 
through casual and less intense liaisons towards simple lust (with 
disgust as its other face), sentimentality (with cruelty as its other 
face), and eventually to openly manipulative and destructive rela- 
tionships, i,e. towards the death of Eros. Aggression, tamed and 
harnessed by Eros in creative love, may break loose and endanger 
not only man’s sexuality, but the whole of his civilized life and in 
this it is easily reinforced by other social factors working in the 
same direction. 


the work of Klein (I960). Fairbaim (1952), Winnicott 
a958,^ 1965) and Gunlrip (1961, 1968) we have learned to amend 
rcud fi view of man from one l^ed on the satisfaction of instincts 
through tension reduction (a homeostatic model) to one in which 
c aim of behaviour is the formation and maintenance of rclalion- 
s ips, if possible, ‘good* relationships (an open system model). The 
new view docs not wholly supersede the old. but reveals it as a 
develop tensions which threaten the 
. V individual members through undermining the rcla- 

uomhips on which their well-being is based, the biological drives 
v.nich subserve relationships arc apt through fear and anxiety to 
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ized adjectives. In our society where the norm is supposed to be 
‘one man, one woman* (a norm now challenged by a variety of 
sub-cultures), anxiety is quickly aroused by any departure from 
this and lends to produce neat classiflcations by attaching words 
like ‘platonic’ or ‘intcllcctuar in front of ‘relationship*. For the 
same reason a person is regarded as cither completely ‘faithful to 
one partner or just ‘promiscuous*. There arc no situations between. 
The film Jules et Jim is a beautiful and sensitive rendering of the 
kinds of complexities that do exist* There is, of course, anthro- 
pological evidence that adult affecUonal patterns are closely r^ 
lated to childhood experiences in different cultures. Beyond tto 
there are ways in which personal integration can be achieved 
through devotion to a cause, often rcH^cus, rather than to a per- 
son, and celibacy, in some of its forms, illustrates such a successful 
mode of integration. He would be a bold man who would venture, 
in general, to assess the rewards of, and the price paid for, such 
ways of life, as against normal patterns of sexual relationships. 


The search for satisfying relationships 

Heterosexual love is, for many people, potentially the deepest of all 
personal relationships. It may be conceived, at its best, as an ioti- 
mate fusion of the sexual drive with Eros, Philia and Agape, the 
creative, the comradely and the cherishing principles respectively. 
As such, it is a crucial source of personal integration. Sexuality in 
this context can be the vehicle for the most profound of human 
encounters and the source of unrivalled mutual ecstasy and joy. In 
sexual union each partner may receive an affirmation of his or her 
being, which may be felt to be unobtainable through any other 
*P®^^~ 7 *Through the Thou, a man becomes I’ (Buber, 1958). In- 
dc^ it is clear that profound sexual experience and some forms of 
rengjously described mystical experience have, psycho-dynamically 
spealong, much in common. A great deal of sexual experience is 
not of awrse like this at all. There is much variety and many levels. 

nefly, heterosexual ‘love’ appears to exist today quite widely,^ in 
Mmparauvely undeveloped and also in degenerate forms, in which 
ros, PhUia and Agape are only loosely associated with one an- 
omer or luve never grown close together, or have become wholly 
VT-1^-^’ *** form of sexual passion, accompanied by some 
gree o liking, of friendship and tenderness, is capable of a Iff® 
a very stable or long life. Divorced from 
Strong and lasting degree of concern, Eros 
bwrow unstable and tends towards lusL This is one risk attendant 
orms of sexual relationship. Sex for its own sake, at the 
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who be^n a sexual relationship somewhat casually, or simply out 
of lust or loneliness, end up by 'falling in love*, and genuinely canng 
for each other. But there is no evidence that this is a major pattc^ 
It is also true moreover that this sometimes happens to one of the 
partners in such a casual relationship (more often the 
other remaining quite indifferent or even callous about it. Wrat 
then? Is this just one of the risks of this particular game, which 
must be accepted? Perhaps. The truth in this suggestion howwei 
— that there is an inherent element of risk in all human relation- 


ships and that these are often conducted at the level of a gams 
(Beme, 1968) — cannot conceal its essential casuistry. Again it may 
be urged that throughout mankind’s long history, ‘love’, in its 
modem sense, was not the basis of marriage at all, and that many 
partners in ‘arranged’ marriages came to love one another deeply* 
Butinvoldng just one facet of complicated and, in the industri^y 
developed world, long extinct social systems as a justification for 
modem sexual casualness seems rather disingenuous* Sorely tt 
misses the fundamental issues? Are we really involved, as many 
apolo^sls for the so<alIcd permissive society suggest, in a genuine 
emandpalion from restrictive moral codes and the discovepr, at 
last, of the uncomplicated delights of sexuality and the simple 
‘naturalness* of love-making? In this respect arc we returning to 
the Carden of Eden before the fall? There is some reason to 
believe that one of the gains of the sexual revolution ta k es 
form, especially among younger people, but as a major explanation 
it does nothing like justice to the complexity of current phenomena. 
More important would seem to be the whole emphasis of modem 
life on externality and impersonality, on physical things, with the 
concomitant retreat from inwardness and from emotional intimacy* 
Youih Wghlights what is, of course, a more general situation. 
V^h the young there is a great need to experiment and find out 
about relationships, and often a 1 <n a shrinking from a too early 
emotional commitment Urged forward by sexual desire, they yet 
hold tack from the deeper implications of sexuality. Nowaday 
there IS an easier compromise than formerly. Contraception is 
rcMuy available and one’s body can be regarded as no longer 
‘^cred*) in the old way. It is ‘external’ and so may be 
regarded as a relatively peripheral part of the self, which can be 
M from feelings of the deeper sort Its urges are clamant but 
. , . ^ a ‘giving’ which is only a 'giving in* and dc»s not 

^ So, in the search for a good relationship, why 

Thi ' p^nly going to bed on the first date (or if not 

, then perhaps the second!) is not now so very uncommon. 
AS one young woman put it 'It helps to break the ice’! Whils we 
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factions will cvcnlually be sought, the price to be paid wxU be 
accepted, and stable relationships will form. Therefore newer 
terns among the young, of couples living together for a time wth- 
out formal commitments, have much to commend them. Marriage, 
in so far as the brining up of children is concerned, is much too 
serious a matter to be left to the emotionally immature, no mat^r 
how sexually experienced they may be. For it is emotional matuniy 
which is the issue and, unlike many aspects of so*called ‘maturity , 
this is capable of clear definition. Full personal commitment im- 
plies, for both partners, facing and accepting the negative and 
relatively unlovely aspects of each other’s personalities. Until this 
is done, no two people can be said truly to ‘know* or to ‘love* one 
another. 


But neither marriage, nor any other form of prolonged intimate 
relationship, can guarantee such dcvcIopmenL Dissatisfaction m 
marriage and outside it spring from the same emotional souths 
with their origins in childhood experience, and these usually inclu^ 
(Edipal patterns which have not been satisfactorily woric^ 
through (Dicks, 1967). Hence the notorious triangular situation, m 
which there are ‘splits’ within the self, and consequently in its love 
objects (other people). The mnn takes a mistress, the wife a lover. 
When this happens neither the spouse nor the lover are pcrceivw 
as ‘whole real people' but (in the simpler cases) only as the desir- 
able or undesirable parts of themselves. While often these arrange- 
ments mean great unhappiness for one of the parties, and alwajs 
for children where they are involved, they must occasionally ‘suit 
all the adults concerned — at least for a time. The cuckolded or 
cheated partner may be an unconscious accomplice, perhaps deriv- 
ing satisfaction from being a victim and hence justified in having 
revengeful feelings. In such extr amar ital relationships, sensual 
pleasure is often enhanced for both partners. It is well known t^* 
pwple of both sexes may be more potent or passionate with 
msiresses or lovers, or prostitutes, than with their conjugal mates. 
^_e rcasom are always complex, being in part due to the specim 
''^bich secrecy may bring, to unconscious cruelty towards 
e cheat^ spouse and to the concentration of affection on 
lover, while hostility is reserved for the spouse. Moreover the third 
pa^ oftra has no burden of responsibility to bear. Usually and 
m the rad there is a heavy price to pay. sometimes by all concerned, 
uut this IS not always so. As has been sagely remarked, ‘a good 
many marriages, and a good many personalities, require an adulter- 
ous prop to kwp them on their feet. This need may be “immature 
but , « certainly widespread* (Comfort. 1964). 

Ail these patterns, whether pre-marilal. marital, or post-marital. 
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no acceptable substitute satisfactions have been found. Extcrn^d 
fate (as distinct from the internal aspect which we cany around 
with us) is not always obliging as regards the people we meet, or 
the circumstances under which we meet them. But b^ically, what 
has to be grasped is that casualness, reinforced by social primes, 
is usually largely defensive. It serves to cloak a deep lon^g foj 
genuine relationship. As one woman student put it in a personal 
paper, ‘always there is the hope that someone will take me for more 
than the superficial body*. But this is true of both men and women 
(although men are often more defensively flippant about it) as the 
following conversation with a young man shows: 

‘There is this girl, very popular with men, who is always full ot 
promises which she doesn’t fulfil.* 

‘You mean, she is a sexual tease?* 

‘Not really, it’s not as simple as that She goes to bed with 
all right, but there is no meeting of souls — somehow she hides her 
inner self, and there is just another body.* 

These examples are iUustralive of some of the facts habitually 
ignored both by moralizers and by the apostles of so*calIed fr« 
love*. Neither has ever grasped the basic facts about freedom auo 
love, that both imply for their realization a considerable measure of 
integration and of responsibility, and that these desirable fruits 
of development arc not simply there for the taking. They have to 
be sought for and worked at, and one needs to have some luck too, 
both in childhood and later. Nor must we ever forget that it 
through, and by means of, our weaknesses, problems, infinnidc^' 
immaturities and disabilities that it is possible for us to grow. 


The death of Eros? 


The very existence of widely differing views on the relation of sex 
to love serves to emphasize that this is now an important issue in 
modem society. A recent opinion poll of youth in Massachusetts 
showed that while a majority of college youths do not favour sex 
without love, 47 per cent of men and 29 per cent of women students 
do. Ought we not however to be rather cautious about the inter' 
preuiion of ‘sex’ and ‘love’ In this context? The distinction is 
simple. In his recent Ihoueht-provokine book. Lave and 
lK///,Rollo May writes: 


It is poss^Ic to have sexual intercourse without any particular 
^ doing this in casual encounters, we shut out, 
y cfinition. our eros — that is, we relinquish passion in 
a>our of mere sensation; wc shut out participation in the 
imagmalive. personal significance of the act If wc am have 
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violence and it is none the less this, even when mutual. 
always been some individuals, and there are and always will m 
limes in life, and youth is one of them, when all of us may w 
relatively insensitive about this, because of the imperious quahty 
of our sexual desires. But there is something peculiarly contem- 
porary about the ethos of the following extract from a rccen 
student novel (Todd. 1970): ‘“Nick, I love you!” “I don’t love 
you. Jennifer.” Then I said. “I’m sorry”, and I held her and then 
took her hand and led her over to my bed, where we undressed, 
and lay down, and made love.* , 

The extent of loveless sex in our society is of course a matter ot 
speculation, and while researches like those of Kinsey ( 1953 ) have 
been severely and rightly criticized, they suggest that the incidence 
is considerable and indeed by the very method of enquiry used 
they seem to take it for granted and indeed to lend it intellectum 
support Such researches have attempted to assess sexuality m 
terras of the kind and number of ‘outlets’ or occasions for the relief 
of sexual desire which an individual has experienced. What con- 
cerns us here is that it adopts an evidently sub-human frame of 
reference. Sex appears as a means of obtaining ‘relief from tension 
and the partner is treated only as a means to ihis end. Tenderness 
in any real depth is excluded and therefore so is love. As one of my 
own students put it, ‘The lustful mnn who says he wants a woman 
is deceiving himself. A real w'oman is precisely what he does not 
want. What he is looking for is a piece of biological apparal^ 
which he cm use to appease his appetites. Similarly with the randy 
woman.* 

One clearly visible influence of the sexual revolution is the 
tendency ‘for such things as pornography, moral rules, the exploita- 
tion of sex for money and so on, to separate sex from its personal 
context’ (Wright, 1970). The question of what is, or should 
regarded as pornography, and what should not, and what the socim 
effects of what is so defined really are, are of course complex and 
chMging ones. It is interesting however to note that in writing on 
*1116 D^ish experiment in pornography’, H. J. Barnes (1970), while 
^mtaining that the experiment may have had a benefidal effect 
m stimulating more open and tolerant discussion of sexual matters. 
cOTcludes by saying: ‘As to the pornography itself, the more I see 
“Ore repulsive I find it. or most of it anyway. This. I have 
cone u ed. is beoiuse pornography reduces sex to an exclusively 
^ V ““ifestation and excludes the feeling and commitment 
Xfi*’ ordinaiy relationships.’ But what is legally 

aeunabie as pornography is not the central issue. What matters 
most IS the cssenUal meaning of the ‘eroticism’ to be found in 
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century’ {The Times Literary Supplement, 10 July 1969).^ review- 
ing Rolph’s book and three others, the writer points out that scxuai 
freedom of any real interest must be closely linked with social free- 
dom and the present campaign for total sexual freedom in liUra ur 
and in action, is in many ways a substitute for social freedom, ^ 


Norman Mailer has recognized.* . 

Typically those in the vanguard of these movements seem to 
found among the middle-aged, and not notably among ' 
Similarly it is reported from Denmark and Sweden that c 
customers for their ‘sex shops*— in which illustrated publications 
are displayed and sold, depicting, in colour, the more usual 
of variations within ‘normal* sexual practices — arc mainly middle- 
aged men (and mostly foreigners). All these trends, which are 
among the phenomena of the so-called permissive society aM 
which are not in any important sense the work of youth, might w 
lumped together as literary and theaulcal ‘nudism*. They seem o 
me to be fundamentally anti-erotic just as nudism itself, in our kino 
of sodety, is quite explicitly a denial of sexuality. 

Some of these works do of course succeed in being amusing, 
some are brilliant and at times even profound, but the essence of 
the matter seems to have been caught by the Guardian writer who, 
reviewing Ohl Calcutta!, entitled it ‘Oh! Non-Erotica 1*. There is a 
pathological odour of decay and defeat in all these productioi^. 
and this is not surprising if they arc, as one suspects, indeed ccl^ 
brating the death of Eros. When they do not invite laughter (which 
in any case is likely to be defensive) or give pleasure tl^ugh 
genuine technical achievement, they invite boredom or disgust 
This judgment, however, does not constitute a ground for suppori* 
ing literary or theatrical censorship. These sorts of things, whatever 
the motivation of their authors and supporters, may perform neces- 
sary functions by serving to alert us to existing processes of decay 
and destructiveness in our society, processes which may be genu- 
inely inimical to freedom. Claims that they have important cathar- 
tic and educational functions should of course be taken with rather 
more than a grain of salt! 

. professionally interested in literature might like to con- 
v/hat pounds one might include the books mentioned 
above m the anti-erotic category but would exclude Joyce’s Ulysses, 
lor ewmple. How would Lady Chaiterleys Lover stand? On the 
one n^d the literary nudism is obvious, as is the female identifica- 
lon of the author (which amounts to impersonation), but its virtues 
pioneer attempt to deal descriptively, albeit impliciUy, with an 
modem man (his deep imconscious fear of 
woman) have to be given wdght. The Times Literary Supplement 
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passion, and has become insipid, childish, banal.* He also xeminds 
us that Eros and Anteros were children of Ares, as well as o 
Aphrodite, and ‘this is to say that love is inseparably connected 
with aggression.’ The death of Eros becomes only too clearly a 
possibility for us when the creative association of love with agg^- 
sion, through passion, is lost and their destructive sejarahon is 
promoted and celebrated. Since Eros stands for creative power, the 
bridge between men and the gods, as the Greeks thought, it is not 
just sexuality and love, but the whole of our dvUization, which is 
at stalce. 


Love’s coming of age?* 

If we take the psychology of human development seriously, it^ 
plain that any adequate standards in personal relationships must be 
in terms of developmental criteria, and that one of the key concepts 
must be that of integration. This has been well expressed by Nevitt 
Sanford (1967) in a penetrating and wise consideration of this 
theme. 

Puritanism, pragmatism, the Playboy ethic, and other existing 
ideologies, seem inadequate to do the job. Some new standard 
Is needed, one that reflects our growing understanding of 
man and human society. I propose that we can find this standard 
in the concept of integration; that here, as in the case of 
drinlang, we should place higher value upon behaviour patterns 
that favour integration both in the personality and at the 
social level. 


The adoption of developmental criteria of course means that there 
cannot be any single simple set of rules. At the college level, for 
example, and in an increasing number of cases before this level 
is reached, there arc, and will be. young people ready for full 
sexual experience, and for whom Ibis may be rewarding and in- 
tegrative, and which is likely to lead in due time towards the form- 
ing of more enduring relationships. There will also be those whose 
de\'c!opmcnt in terms of personality criteria has not reached this 
Iwcl, and for whom premature sexual experience can have very 
destructive effects. There arc also always likely to be some with 
more or less severe personality disturbances which have sexual 
disturbances as one feature, and they again will complicate the 


This «MrapIex situation has, of course, always been with us. We 
are now beginning to realize it more dearly, to appredate the prob* 

ia ^ * fcrilliict axtd provocatiTe essay by John Wreo-I.e*'^* 

a Psyckocr^,:^ The quation nuxk. howler! is mine. 
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entitled to hope that advances in medicine, biochemical as well as 
social, might eventually reduce the dangers of these dishes to a 
minimiim. In ihc meantime, risks should not be minimized, and 
practical information needs to be publicized about the means of 
protection available. 

While in general, therefore, welcoming the beneficial effects of 
the sexual revolution, it is wise to recognize the risks attendant on 
sexual experience in quite a variety of circumstances. Education- 
ally, in this sort of situation, the best that can be hoped for is the 
spread of genuine sexual enlightenment right across the generations. 
By this is meant not only a knowledge about sexual functions and 
relationships at physiological and behavioural levels, very impor- 
tant as this is, but also an understanding of the existential meaning 
of the emotional involvement of one person with another and its 
effects on the personal development of both. Such enlightenment 
can only come slowly, for it docs not primarily depend on any 
of specific instruction, but on a total education which is concerned 
with the welfare of persons and which makes conscious concern 
for the welfare of others one of its basic objectives The sexual 
sphere could then be seen in its true setting in the personal life- 
This is of course the essential crux so far as the value of ‘sex educa- 
tion* is concerned. As in other areas of education, its value de- 
pends on its quality and on the competence and sensitivity of those 
responsible for it Such an education would always have to con- 
tend with the pressures of the natural appetites, the varied rates 
of development among the young, and contrary pressures of all 
kinds. Moreover it would have to contend with its own inevitable 
morahstic component, leading it on the one hand to a coldly 
clinical approach, and on the other towards a far too solemn, 
pious, and Sunday-schooHike altitude, with a ridiculously 
precious and unrealistic view of the whole topic. For there is in 
healthy sexual love, as well as sensual passion and profound feel- 
ing,^ an inherent clement of playfulness, a rumbustiousness, an 
mMcate fusion of tenderness and controlled aggression and a gay 
abandon. Sex without fun, without exuberance and simple joy. is 
a poor foundation for enduring love. 

But the fate of Eros will not (needless to say!) be determined 
y e Mhools, for here as in other fundamental matters theirs is 
a secondary, if none the less important, function. The growth of 
f^damental problem in ti nman develop- 
rnent Wnght. in discussing the roles of biological and social 
elements m sexual behaviour, says: 


together, but reason is the child of love, both 
P jlogeneticaUy and ontologicany (Murphy, 1961). 
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suffer a corresponding loss of iheir own humanity.* But as soon 
as we speak of our ‘humanity’, in this connection, of how it may be 
enhanced or diminished, it is evident that we have reached the 
crucial issue. Here we realize that ultimately the meaning of a 
sexual relationship transcends sexuality itself — in the sense that 
what is transcended is gathered up into a unity of experience of a 
more complete kind, without losing its identity as central to that 
experience. Related to this, of course is Freud’s view of how sexu- 
ality comes to inform many fields of human activity, thereby being 
itself transformed in the process. (‘Sublimation*, the term often used 
here, is apt to be misleading.) Perhaps this is also part of the mean- 
ing of a remark which has been attributed to Jung: ‘We must 
always remember that the penis is only a phallic symbol’ (‘only’ is 
surely wrong, ‘also’ would be more apt). On this view, what is 
ultimately sought in a sexual relationship is ‘communion’ — a 
creative union of two selves, for which physical love-making is an 
essential vehicle. And one would want to add, a vehicle the full 
sensual potentialities of which are seldom available apart from a 
deeply shared common life. 


We should not, however, take a too pessimistic view of the pros- 
pects. nor indeed of the facts of the past or the present. It is only 
too easy to take refuge in a morally superior attitude about what 
is felt to be ideal. Most of the time personal relationships fall below 
‘ideal’ standards, yet can give much joy. Perhaps this will always 
be the human situation. Love in the sense here used, which alone 
ran reconcile and transcend the good and bad in every relationship, 
is not so easily found. Indeed to be too exacting in one’s standards 
is itself inimical to the growth of love. Laing (1967), in discussing 
the state of 'being in love’ as a ‘socially conditioned illusion that 
two actual persons arc in relationship’, yet admits there are ‘occa- 
sions when, most lost, lovers may discover each other, moments 
when recognition docs occur' and goes on to remark, ‘at the very 
** Babes in the Wood to be kinder to each other, and 
to show some sympathy and compassion, if there is any pathos and 
passion left to spend.’ 

If one looks coolly at all the facts, this is the only view which 
0 s out any hope. Robert Louis Stevenson perceived this at the 
ena of last century in a remarkable essay (1888) which was entirely 
Freud’s own findings and which was published 
a^t the lime Freud began his clinical work. Speaking of ‘the racy 
on against lust [which] is a feature of the age’, Stevenson says. 
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revolution as affecting work and all human relationships. It will, 
of course, replace capitalism, but k must be guided by libidinal 
rationality, and it will abolish man’s sense of alienation, both at 
work and in human relationships. (For criticisms of Marcuse, see 
MacIntyre (1970) and Roszak (1969).) 

Perhaps the most beguiling of the three is Norman Brown, who 
invites us to believe that if only we could create a culture which 
does not depend on super-ego functions, and therefore on uncon- 
scio^us guilt, but rather on an ‘erotic sense of reality’, a ‘Dionysian 
ego , we would be free to work creatively, play creatively and love 
creatively. This is the ‘liberation of the body* — ^‘lifc against death’. 
Thus we could enjoy the ‘sexual* pleasures of childhood (i.e. poly- 
mo^how perverse sexuality), as well as post-pubertal joys! Alas, 
nothing is less likely to be true, if what we have in mind is also 
ni^ s mastery of nature, the creation of material abundance (the 
abolition of poverty and the minimizing of disease), and the hi^y 
^ e^ oped witural activities which have mainly come into being 
in Europe with and since the Renaissance. On this the social anthro- 
pologist Geoffrey Gorer remarks (1971b): 


Enough societies have now been studied where adolescence is 
nt^matized^, without family revolts or juvenile delinquenqr, so 
mt, on an abstract level we can write the prescription for a 
ciety Without adolescent problems: this prescription is the 
lowcnng of aU intensity— in personal relationships, in 
tt ^ peace of mind of most of the population 
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From our ‘mythology’ of the instincts we may easily deduce a 
formula for an indirect method of eliminating war. If the 
propensity for war be due to the destructive instinct, we have 
always its counter agent, Eros to our hand. All that produces ties 
of sentiment between mnn and man must serve us as war’s 
antidote. These ties are of two kinds. First such relations as 
those towards a beloved object, void though they be of sexual 
intent The ps)’<dio-analyst need feel no compunction in 
mentioning ‘love* in this connection; religion uses the same 
language; Love thy neighbour as thyself. A pious injunction 
easy to enounce, but hard to carry out I The other bond of 
sentiment is by way of identification. All that brings out the 
significant resemblances between men calls into play this 
feeling of co mmuni ty, identification, whereon is founded, in 
large measure, the whole edifice of human society. 

Uldmately, however, we have each of us to work and live within 
a personal sphere. If love is to come of age on this planet, we have 
each to embark upon a personal journey, a highly individual one, 
at times necessarily lonely, although others on the same route 
accompany us. Speaking of this, Monica Furlong (1971) says: 

With pain and difficulty we establish our identity as a person, 
as man or woman. We arc ready to love. Then, in loving, we 
discover how precarious, bow ambiguous, is our personal and 
sexual identity, as we leam how to play with the boundaries of 
the self. Eventually we discover the joke, the paradox — the 
self is only the self when it forgets the boundary. Ecstasy, 
selfhood, are the moment when we lose the self. 

She reminds us that there is ‘terror and pain, as well as joy* on the 
road, for in loving we expose the inner self, we are ultimately vul- 
nerable. Loving is an act of faith; there are no guarantees. She 
quotes Auden:' 

^e sense of danger must not disappear. 

^e way is certainly both short and steep. 

However gradual it looks from here; 

Look if you like, but you will have to leap. 


Note* 

1 Corcr* sit^y referred to abo>e ^\cs no direct statistical evidence 
on IS point; his general conclusions suggest that on the whole the 
of England is more a matter of the media than 
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of all altitudes tow-ards others and towards the self of which they 
are the type. . 

If Freud does escape canonization he will owe a very great deiw 
to his biographer. But for Dr Jones It is doubtful whether the world 
would ever have known how fully Freud’s life exemplified the wfl' 
ceplion of greatness to which his work naturally leads. By now it is 
almost superfluous to praise this magnificent b^k. There has Ixcn 
an almost unintcmipicd paean since the appearance of the first 
volume nearly five years ago. Perhaps we may agree with Professor 
Henry A, Murray of Harvard that for serious students of human 
nature this is ‘very probably the best biography ever written’ and 
some may even venture to endorse his prophesy that it will outlive 
Plutarch’s Lives and Boswell’s Johnson. Informed opinion has thus 
strikingly confirmed a remarkable prediction made seven years ago 
byK. R. Eissler:^ 

The total history of a man may be trivial, or it may be like a 
work of art. Among the immense store of biographical records 
scattered over the world there are only a few which concern 
the truly great. To make it possible for mankind to be enriched 
by a new and great life history, many extraordinary circum* 
stances must conspire. The man must himself be great and the 
historical conjunctures opportune. Both elements were present in 
Freud’s life . . . and when he has one day found a biographer 
equal to his genius, no one. I surmise, will wish to have a 
single detail come about otherwise than it did in fact come about. 
This tendency towards biographical perfection which is 
charactcrisUc of the lives of the great will surely not be wanting 
in Freud’s. 

Dr Jones has good cause to rest content. He is revealed as a man 
capable in every way of dealing justly, faithfully and brilliantly 
with his tremendous subject. 

It is natural to ask oneself wherein Freud’s greatness really lay* 
whether one can perceive anything of its origins and growth, and 
what, from a general and particularly an educational standpoint, is 
the significance of his contributions to the understanding of human 
nature. There can be little doubt of the nature of his central 
acluevemenL It was his own scif'analysis resulting in, as its first 
^it, the explicit discovery of the OEdipus complex, a discovery 
lading ultimately to the secret of the Olympian fire — to the source 
of creative power. Here indeed was defiance of Zeus himself. Of 
this Jones writes:* 

[when he was forty-one] Freud undertook his most heroic feat— 
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ment. It is therefore, for example, not at all surprising that he 
missed the full significance of the opening of the CEdipus^ story 
the abandonment by Jocasta of her child. AnalyUc technique too 
has advanced and altered. The change might be described by saying 
that it is now less a matter of recovering buried memories, of merely 
uncovering early conflicts or traumas, than of re«activitating, re- 
living in feeling and phantasy, and re-patterning by means of the 
analytic transference, those infantile and childish relationships 
which are the foundations of adult character structure. 

In the conceptual field also Freud’s hypotheses and system ot 
concepts (continually modified by himself in the light of fresh 
evidence) are undergoing extension and modification both from 
within the analytic movement and by discoveries and conceptual 
advances in related fields such as social anthropology and comp^* 
tive studies of an imal behaviour. As striking as the modifications 
are the confirmations of Freud’s basic views. For example, Jones 
himself calls in Margaret Mead and Qyde Kluckholn, leading 
American anthropologists, as witnesses. He quotes the latter as 
saying : *1110 facts uncovered in my own field-work and that of my 
collabDrators have forced me to the conclusion that Freud and 
other psj'cho-analysis have depicted with astonishing correctness 
many central themes in motivational life which are universal. The 
styles of expression of these themes and much of the manifest con- 
tent are culturally determined, but the underlying psychologic 
drama transcends cultural differences', and T am convinced that 
the essential universality of the oedipus complex and of sibling 
rivalry arc now established by the anthropological record.’ I might 
add also that no serious student of human behaviour should omit 
to consult a comparative study of developments in instinct theory 
by Fletcher* which shows how closely related are Freud’s formu- 
lations based on certain aspects of human behaviour to those 
arrived at quite independently through recent observations of 
animal behaviour. 

It is fascinating loo to follow in Jones’s account the growth of the 
psjcho-analjtical movement, and how in much of their behaviour 
its members displayed (and even to some extent still display) pre- 
cisely those intolerances, jealousies and hostilities display^ by 
every small tightly knit in-group which faces a hostile larger society, 
valuable but highly disturbing know- 
iMge. The cabalistic manoeuvres, defections, loyalties, schisms and 
allian«s arc powerfully reminiscent of rcli^ous and political life, 
Md there are ihoM who arc foolish enough to jeer on this account. 
There is no w^ion even for surprise. let alone a heavily defensive 
moral supcnoriiy. The powerful primitive passions which arc the 
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death had aroused self-reproaches, a tendency to which bad re- 
mained ever since.’ Jones adds : ’In the light of this confession it is 
astonishing that Freud should write twenty years later how almost 
impossible it is for a child to be jealous of a newcomer if he is 
only fifteen months old when the latter arrives.’* Such is the recur- 
rent power of man’s primitive defences, against self-knowledge. 

Further complexities were introduced by the existence of his 
nephew John, one year older than himself, who was the constant 
playmate of his youth and towanls whom Ws feelings were deeply 
ambivalent. He later remarked himself how ‘an intimate friend and 
a hated enemy have always been indispensable to my emotional 
life.* We now know how, in the beginning, these two are usually 
one and the same person, and how frequently in later develop- 
ment the conflicting impulses become separated and directed to- 
wards different persons. One fact is perhaps of overriding impor- 
tance in understanding Freud’s powerful and resilient adult 
character, and his indomitable courage in the face of the savage 
hostility which his discoveries aroused, and later in the face of 
protracted and intense physical suffering. This was the deep and 
secure relation he enjoyed with his mother, which was but transitor- 
ily disturbed by the arrival of other children. He wrote: ‘A man 
who has been the indisputable favourite of his mother keeps for 
life the feeling of a conqueror, that confidence of success that often 
induces real success.’ 


Although research among school records has revealed almost all 
the external facts about his scholastic progress, nothing is really 
toown of the inner aspect of this important part of his life. There 
IS an Essay on Schoolboy Psychology which he wrote for the fiftieth 
anmversmy of his secondary school, and from this emerges a lively 
picture of the adolescent emotional rclaUonships between boys and 
tneir teachers, which is doubtless based on his own experience; but 
emerges of specific importance for his own development 
anri T fducation at the university a great deal more is known, 
Sivcs a vivid picture of the influence of his teachers in 
lov^^ me^cme, particularly in physiology which was his first 
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and his complete confidence in her love. It is only when such ^n- 
fidence exists that curiosity, which is sexual and aggressive in origin, 
can safely be allowed imirammcncd play. 

But that confidence was bought of an inner struggle in which 
Freud had persistently to assert his independence and subdue his 
inclination to believe in others more than in himself. Many of 
those he trusted betrayed him — and they were without exception 
men. NVhere was the prototypic experience which predisposed 
Freud to form relationships with those who would eventually fail 
him, and which may also have enabled him eventually to overcome 
this disposition? Assuredly not with his own father, Jones con- 
cludes : ‘There was his half-brother. Philip, so ^ven to joking as 
Freud himself remarked, whom he suspected of being his mothers 
mate and whom he tearfully begged not to make his mother again 
pregnant. Could one trust such a man, who evidently knew all the 
secrets, to tell the truth about them? It w’ould be a curious trick of 
fate if this insignificant little man — he is said to have ended up as a 
pedlar — had through his mere existence proved to have fortuit- 
ously struck the spark that lit the future Freud’s delcrmmalioa to 
trust himself alone, to resist the impulse to believe in others more 
than in himself, and in that way to make imperishable the name 
of Frcud.’s 

The story of his long and painful but stoical fight against sn 
encroaching cancer is the closing episode of an assuredly heroic 
^rscT. His fortitude was immense. Granted asylum in England in 
1938 from Nazi persecution, he died in 1939 in his eighty-third year, 
at work upon his ‘Outline of P^’cho-Analysis*. 


From one point of view. Freud’s significance for education is 
sin^y a reflection of his significance for a general understanding 
o human nature. His work has profoundly altered our whole out- 
look OT behaviour and development, much more so than many of 
^ realize. Wc are primarily indebted to him fallhough others from 
mto onwards have glimpsed its importance) for the whole notion 
o an unconscious dimension in personality functioning, and hence 
f andentanding of the dynamics of behaviour. It was he too 
m 1 ^ ^ clear conception of the modus operandi of the 

growth in childhood, and the variety of its forms. 
•» ^cial importance in the study and treatment of 
5 cafrj*iv* Pathological behaviour generally- There is 
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of laying bare iha springs of bclisf, the way in which 
symbols grow, and whence they derive their power has not of 
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taking place when children are truly engaged or absorbed in what 
they are learning, and we wonder what is the secret of learning 
of this kind, and why some teachers can evoke it more 
readily than others. Freud’s ideas suggest that the secret lies in an 
inner freedom, a freedom possible only in a setting of personal 
relationships which have a particular quality. The provision of 
this setting is the contribution of the good teacher. What then is 
the essence of the relationship between teacher and children which 
makes such inner freedom possible? Its essence would appear to be 
the teacher’s capacity for unconditional acceptance of each child 
as he is — an acceptance which the child is able to feel, and through 
which he is unconsciously convinced that the teacher is on his side 
— on the side of that part of himself which is trying to gain control 
over primitive impulses and over the irrational and inhibiting 
demands of the most primitive levels of bis own emerging 
conscience. 


Being on the child’s side has of course nothing to do with cither 
sentimentality about children or letting them do exactly as they 
please. In Freud’s terms the teacber^s capacity to accept children 
as they are is essentially his capacity to accept both their love and 
hate— love and hate which is continually being expressed in count- 
less disguised forms in all their learning and relationships. A neces- 
sary condition of this capacity to accept children’s love and hate is 
that the teacher can accept his own love and hate, that is that he 
IS able to accept the child within himself. Most of the time the crux 
of the matter is his capacity to acknowledge and accept the cxist- 
ence of hate, of hostile feelings, both the child’s and his own, albeit 
is usually an unconscious matter. Only when the 
child feels that he is fully, wholly and unconditionally accepted in 
IS ^sy, is he free to develop his powers. It is only when hate is 
accepts that love can work its creative miracles. This is inddent- 
a y the key to the real meaning of the idea of redemption. In the 
of a good home and a good classroom where the 
o^ity of hunm feelings is fully accepted, the world is redeemed 
every day, haltingly, intermittently, but significantly. In the long 
n is IS the only way in which its redemption is possible. 
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cance for education in A. V. Judges (cd.), The Function of Teaching, 
Faber, 1959. 
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moral conviction that made him such a force in Scottish educa* 
fional affairs, notably as a member of the education committees or 
Dunbartonshire and Ayrshire, on the Glasgow and West of 
land Provincial Committee for the Training of Teachers, and m 
the Educational Institute of Scotland, of which he was President 
in 1920. 

His was a truly creative life, from its humble bej^DDh^gs in Ayr- 
shire to its peaceful but fertile close in Devon. In him, rich native 
endowment received the finest educational nurture. At Kilmarnock 
Academy and Glasgow University his studies were both 
and deep in the best Scottish tradition, and in the remarkable 
galaxy of his teachers were to be numbered Edward Caird, Lord 
Kelvin, Gilbert Murray and A. C. Bradley. He was fond, too, of 
recalling that among his first students, when he taught as an assist- 
ant to Henry Jones in the Philosophy Department in Glasgow, was 
A. D. Lindsay. Such was Glasgow University at the turn of the 
century, and it was from such men that Boyd’s own mind took fire. 
Much as he drew, in his own thinking, upon the neo-Hegcliamsm 
of Caird and Jones, and greatly as Rousseau and later even Dewey 
influenced him, it was Plato who challenged and engaged him most 
deeply. No Platonist — ^his was too critical and independent a n^d 
for disdpleship — he yet never ceased to leam from the ancient 
master. His first book was An Introduction to the Republic of Plato 
(19(W) and the last published during his life was Plato for Today 
(1962). 

Between these events were packed fifty-eight years of what he 
himself described as educational adventure — adventure in thought, 
word and deed. A student of philosophy all his working and think- 
ing life, he became a distinguished educational theorist in his own 
right — yet ne\'cr just a theorist. A sound experience as class teacher 
and headmaster behind him. he continued right throughout his 
nearly forty years of university teaching to engage in a range of 
other activities as diverse as the production of the ‘Standard Spell- 
ing List’ (1924), still widely used today, and the Qydebank Mutual 
Service Association in the dark days of unemployment in the 
thirties. A brilliant lecturer, be was continually experimenting with 
new ^ays of teaching and examining, and was a pioneer user of 
gr^p discussion methods long before they became fashionable. 

Ifc ^cat History of Western Education^ first published in 1921. 
which has gone through many editions and been translated into 
many langMges. and his Education in Ayrshire Through Seven 
Centuries (1961). are genuine works of scholarship drawing upon 
on^ial sour^. In the former work he set himself the task of dis* 
playing the history of education as a record of evolution — a record 
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pioneers being gathered together by Beatrice Ensor m the N.E.E 
just after the end of World War L His wort for the Fellowship and 
interest in iu affairs, continuing right up to his death, is well 
known and is commemorated in his New Era articles and in 
editorship of Towards a New Education (1930), a report of me 
N.E.F. World Conference at Elsinore. The Fellowship was for him 
not only a meeting place of kindred spirits but also a major 
ment for that continual renewal and reform of education in whic 
he saw man’s greatest hope. 

Unambitious for himself, he spared no efforts to secure wider 
acceptance of the importance of educational study. It was char- 
acleristic of him that he arranged for the royalties from his ‘Stand- 
ard Spelling List’ to be paid into a fund for the foundation of a 
Chair of Education in the University of Glasgow. When the Chair 
was eventually founded, the university decided that the sum of over 
£2,000 which had accrued from thi^ fimd should be invested to 
provide the income for a William Boyd Prize in Education. 

Possessed of a formidable intellect, his was yet always a pbilo* 
sophy of action. He was a practising socialist and regarded himscU 
as a practising Christian, although he had little lime for the do^aj 
of either party or Church. He fought all his life for freedom, both 
social and personal. From the description that be was socially 3 
radical and religiously a Presbyterian agnostic he would probably 
not have disisenicd, but such words and phrases cannot adequately 
characterize his passion for social justice and the deep personal 
warmth of his humanism. It was above all this warmth, this bigness 
of mind and heart that endeared him to bis students. He gave them 
not only the vision and the encouragement needed for them to find 
a way of life for themselves, but his personal friendship as well. 
His most enduring memorial will surely be in the influence he has 
had in their lives, within Scotland and all over the w'orld. This is 
as he himself would have wished it. His loyalties were at once 
intensely homely and also completely universal. He summed it up 
himself at the end of America in School and College when he 
wrote : ‘My desire for Scottish well-being is bound up with a desire 
for human well-being. In that sense I pray with greater comprehen- 
siveness, ‘‘Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be done, on earth as in 
Heaven.” ’ 

During the last decade of his life William Boyd was planning and 
wriUng a book to be caUed The New Education of the Twentieth 
Century’. He never completed it, but most fortunately, and at 
Boyd s own wish, the manuscript passed to an old friend and 
collaborator, Wyatt Rawson, himself a pioneer educator. Rawson 
edited Boyd’s manuscript and added a good deal of material of 
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Objectives and perspectives 
in education 

A tribute to Winifred Mercier' 


When I received the invitation to come here this evening, extended 
to me from you through the Principal of the College, I was plwscd. 
[ am now grateful. I was pleased, because this is the flrst time I 
have ever had an opportunity of visiting Whilclands. The reason 
for my gratitude is that the invitation has provided me with an 
opportunity to come to know something of the life and work of a 
very remarkable woman, about whom I willingly confess I knew 
very little. To have come to know something about Winifred 
Mercier is cause enough for gratitude. 

All pioneers axe people of vision. They have a view of life which 
leads out beyond the immediate Issues and perplexities of the 
present and of the purely local scene and this enables them to per* 
ceive those elements in the here and now which are not obvious 
but which are fraught with possibilities for the future. To be effect- 
ive pioneers, they need both clarity, realism and great courage. 
That is to say that their vision has to be in terms of quite definite 
objectives, and of the routes by which these may be reached, and 
that the vision has to be energized by endless devotion. Quite often, 
however, such people arc committed to single objectives in the 
pursuit of which they ignore everything else, including the object- 
ives of others, and in triumphantly reaching their own objectives 
they may leave behind much wreckage on the way. Sometimes too 
in such cases the goal aimed at turns out in the end to be of very 
questionable value, because the price which has had to be paid for 
it is found to be much too high. One might say perhaps that the 
pursuit of a just and valid method of selecting children for a 
^ammar-school education has turned out to be an objective of just 
this kind. Is it not possible that our pursuit of a similar test for 
entry to higher education vwU in the long run turn out to be a mis- 
take of the same nature? 

Pioneers with too much singleness of min d and heart may have 
^^j^ves but their vision lacks the perspectives that would 
enable them to see the chosen goal as only one among a large range 
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What of ihe price? Wc do not yet know the full price, but I confess 
to a certain uneasiness. It is often said that even with the accom- 
panying expansion of the colleges (and only those who have liv^ 
and worked in them in the last five or six years know what this 
means) the three-year course contributes fundamentally to our dire 
teacher shortage. This shortage is indeed dire.* But beyond this it 
seems to me that the attempt to extend the education of teachers 
has not been accompanied by a willingness to examine fully such 
questions as what the teacher’s role should be and what other kinds 
of people we need in our schools today. No proper examination of 
the school as a functioning community has as yet been made, al- 
though the new Nuffield-sponsored project on resources for learn- 
ing may make a significant contribution. This links up of course 
with the sheer enormity of the demand for teachers which our 
present educational objecUves seem to require. We may well ask. I 
think, whether it is conceivable that any society can allow one single 
profession to swallow up such a large proportion of its own pro- 
duct. The implication is that we are still reluctant to examine what 
the function of the teacher should be v/s-d-v/j other sorts of people, 
auxiliaries of various kinds. Or do we perhaps dream that in the 
grand automated society of tomorrow everyone will be free to teach 
everyone else? To teach them what, 1 wonder? I think these are 
dangerous and misleading phantasies. And so I continue to be 
haunted by the feeling that the price for our single-mindedness 
about the three-year course may well turn out to be too high. 
sonally, however, I would still be unrepentant about the extension 
to three years, provided that wc now tackle the other related prob- 
lems which have been sadly neglected.® 

What about the latest development — the fourth year for some of 
the students, ^ving the opportunity to study for a Bachelor of 
^ucation degree? I feel that Winifred Mercier would have re- 
joiced at this devcIopmcoL I myself have been and still am in the 
thick of the struggle which surrounds the creation of this degree 
and it may be that my own vision has been so foreshortened that I 
uQdcr.<stimate the dangers attendant on the achievement of this . 
objec^vc. I am convinced of the rightness of the objective itself. A 
s:gnincant proportion of our college students are capable of deeper 
study and of achieving a sharper intcUectual edge to their educa- 
lonal undcKtanding through degree level work. None the less, I 
tnmlc Out the dangers arc serious. Foremost among them is what 
we wu d call the backwash effect which the struggle for high 
academic standards for relatively few students may have upon the 
^vf wfc see a false academicism gradually 

me the professional competence and vision which at its 
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requires. The issues here of course are exceedingly complex and 
any of us could be wrong. 

Nevertheless on one issue I have myself no doubts. The educa* 
tion and training of teachers must ultimately be brought withm 
that sector of higher education erroneously and mischievously 
called private, for it is only within this sector that the freedom 
necessary in the education of a g^t profession can be ^aranteed. 
The freedom necessary in educating for a profession is not omy 
intellectual or academic, but is also a freedom of conscience, in the 
best sense of that term, and this is incompatible with any fonn of 
direct political control. ^Vhere the members of a profession will for 
the most part subsequenUy be employed in a public service which 
is under political control, then the arguments for preparing them 
in institutions outside direct political control apply with even 
greater force. Certainly, of course, a profession owes equal loyalty 
to its own conceptions of integrity and to the public weal. In the 
long run it must be accountable to society as a whole, and hence 
freedom in the preparation of its members implies a condition of 
relative autonomy, the essential nature of which depends on respect 
for the similar autonomy of others, and of the whole. 

Of course we must have national policies in the education and 
training of teachers. These must be resolutely pursued, but uidess 
education itself is to be degraded in the process, the partners in a 
national policy — and in our kind of society central government 
is only one of these — must be free to enter into a continuous 
dialogue together in the pursuit of a true consensus. Moreover, such 
a dialogue must be effectively institutionalized. While a repre- 
sentative central government must have ultimate responsibility, 
the commission offered to ’autonomous’ institutions must be genu- 
ine, generous and long term. Many of us also believe that such 
arrangements are not only necessary conditions of freedom but, in 
the long run, the best guarantee of national policies which are both 
right and effective. That is, we believe that freedom and right and 
effective national policies arc essentially identical objectives. This 
is, I believe the perspective necessary in the field of higher educa- 
tion, and our current failure is the failure to develop a grand strategy 
which encompasses the basic conditions of freedom. This seems to 
me a very menacing failure indeed. It arises less from sinister in- 
tentions than from a weakness of vision. 

Finally, in this sector of our endeavours can we look forward to 
a fully graduate teaching profession? This is a stated aim of policy 
of some at any rate of the teachers* organizations. It is of course a 
loaded question, one loaded with unanalysed ideas. Unless we are 
prepared to rethink the functions of those we want to continue to 
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the primary school I am going to focus attention elsewhere, and I 
would like to ofTcr some observations on the ideal of a comprehen- 
sive system of education. To the pursuit of the objective of a truly 
comprehensive system of education in its proper and widest sense 
I would give my full and whole-hearted assent. Nothing less i 
seems to me is commensurate with the dignity of human beings. 
Many (but I think not all) institutionalized privileges in education 
can be got rid of and should be got rid of. We have of course to 
watch the price. There arc already grave signs that short-sighted 
and too single-minded devotion to what arc only parts of this grand 
design may well bring disaster in their train. Thus, we are now 
apparently committed to bringing into being, with quite insufficient 
lime and absurdly inadequate financial means, a comprehensive 
system within the secondary stage of education. I do not intend to 
elaborate on this aspect. Instead I want to bring this objective into 
perspective from a different point of view. We may recall here wim 
advantage Mark Twain’s remark to the effect that you must be 
careful not to let your children’s schooling interfere with their edu- 
cation. The function of the school is to provide only one part of a 
young person’s education, the other parts being contributed by the 
home and the community, sodal and industrial. The objectives 
outlined in the Newsom Report concerning the relations of school 
and community are quite indispensable elements for an adequate 
perspective here. Yet I think that Newsom did not pay enou^ 
attention to Mark Twain. Merc chronological age is so often a quite 
misleading criterion of development that I believe that full-time 
schooling should be a variable and not a fixed clement in the grand 
perspe^ve of the comprehensive ideal. Otherwise the whole of 
education is in danger of being tyrannized by the school. I believe 
we are beginning to sec the need for greater flexibility on the ques- 
tion of when ‘school* should be^n. Why not a similar flexibility as 
to when it should end? 


May we now turn and look at the other end of the system, at the 
position of the under fives? Here indeed it seems to me is one of 
the darkest sectors of our whole endeavour. We are now agreed I 


think that a child’s primary need is for adequate relationships first 
with a few and later on with an increasing number of older people* 
and alongside this, an increasingly wide sodal experience of chil- 
dren of his own age. Yet these needs do not begin at five years or 
later. The primary need of stable relationships begins at birth and 
the wider needs only a little later. Can any of us pretend that these 
^eds are being adequately met for all children in our society? The 
^bool movement was a brave and pioneer effort to deal 
with this problem. Winifred Mcrder was closely associated with it. 
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aling and re-evaluating our objectives. This implies the 
examinations, a process which now seems to be Sam®? “ 
momentum. It obtained an initial impetus from the establishment 
of the Certificate of Secondary Education. Many people, however, 
still believe that the introduction of CSE was a retrograde step, u 
one reads all the evidence, however, it is very difficult to mamiam 
this view. My main grounds for thinking that the CSE 
hope for the future is of course the provision in it for whools to 
conduct iheir own cxaminaiions with the assistance of extern 
moderators. In effect it has been suggested that there is no valia 
reason why we should not extend to schools a system of exanuna* 
tion which holds good in all universities and in a ^eat many 
colleges of education — the system of inlcmal examinations cxtcra« 
ally moderated. In this field of examination reform lies another 
reason for welcoming the establishment of the Schools Council, for 
its terms of reference include both curriculum and examinaliom 
two aspects of a single process which should never be pulled asunder. 

Curriculum reform implies examination reforms, which in turn 
implies an analysis of objectives in leaching. It is in these terw 
that we are now beginning to understand how to set about closing 
the gap between our declared intentions and our actions. We can 
do so by learning how to spell out in detail what we are up to, and 
we can do this by a type of rigorous analysis of our subject sylla- 
buses aimed at revealing the actual connections which exist be- 
tween ends and means. For ends arc inherent in all that we do. If 
ends, aims or objectives, call them what you will, are to be really 
effective in guiding our actions, they cannot remain as lofty and 
unanalysed aspirations to be referred to on speech days and in old- 
fashioned lectures on the philosophy of education. In this field we 
owe a great deal to the studies of Professor Bloom of Chicago and 
his colleagues. Their book. The Taxonomy of Educational 
Objectives, in its two parts. Cognitive Domain and Affective 
Domain, is now becoming extensively used in courses for advanced 
qualifications in education. Bloom and his co-workers have ex- 
plored in detail the intricate ramifications of the goals wre set in 
^ucation. For example, the ability to interpret information, not 
jmt to rmember it, can be shown to be highly complex and require 
me estivation of a host of skills, none of which fian be learned by 
d^otion to particular subjects in isolation. In general our wider 
objertives in education all belong to a level of complexity which 
involve a many.sided approach. This indeed is not a new thesis. 
Assuredly not Winifred Merder herself had something to say 
al»ut iL ‘EducationUts lament the strangle-hold which the separ- 
ate subjects have gained on education. As the subjects grow &xjm 
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achievements and experience. Yet it is a platitude in our profession 
that all our analysis and preparation is brought to nought if we 
fail to take account of the process of human development and its 
vicissitudes. Without an intimate knowledge of the awakening being 
and his or her still largely unpredictable course of dcvelopnient, 
we not only fail to achieve our objectives in teaching, we often foist 
on the young objectives which arc not properly theirs at aU, and 
which irreparably distort their personal development. I will not 
here attempt to justify this statement, but I do believe t^t such 
failure and such distortion exist on a large and frightening scale 
in our educational institutions, and from this I certainly do not 
exclude the imiversitics. Of course a great deal of stress is placM 
on studies in child development in colleges of education and this is 
a job which is by and large well done. Yet our educational practices 
often show very little result for it all. This suggests that the study 
of subjects and of the curriculum comes under one j^rspective, 
while the study of learning and of the growth of pupils* powers 
comes under a quite different perspective and that the two perspect- 
ives have little to do with each other. Do our teaching arrangeme^ 
take much account of the second perspective? Here I would like 
to quote Winifred Mercicr. On the question of organization : * 

Young pupils under 13 or 14 need a class teacher who knows 
them well and teaches them most of the subjects they learn. If 
they are taught by as many as five or six different teachers 
their general training will suffer. On the other hand, if they are 
in the exclusive charge of only one teacher for six months or a 
whole year, both they and she will suffer. The cricketer will 
never become a batsman if he faces one type of bowling only; 
children will lack mental alertness if in effect the bowling is not 
occasionally changed. 

Yet in the primary school we are still aghast if more than one 
teacher is thought appropriate for a class, and in the earliest years 
of the secondary school we are see min gly quite happy with seven 
or eight or even more teachers. Do we r eall y take account of per- 
somI growth in our teaching? Again may I quote from a document 
which owes much to Winifred Mercier’s inspiration : t 

We must first clear our minds by studying the Beatitudes, and 
the standard of values revealed to us in the Parables. We can 
then ask ourselves pertinent questions as to our methods of 

• Ibid-, p, igs. 

t The Cambridge Syllabus of Rdigiouj Teaching for Schools, Cambridge 
University Press, 1924, pp. 3S-9. 
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struggling to redefine the ethics of personal relationships, m pa 
licular the sexual ethics. Yet vihal ^ 

give? How well equipped are we to give such help? Woidd it w 
accepted if it were offered? It will not be accepted and the split 
between the generations will not be healed unless wx try to u 
stand some of the fundamentals at stake. These fundamentals have 
very little to do wiiii the formal teaching of the churches 
the moral law. But they have an enormous amount to do with tne 
teaching of the founder of ChrisUanity in the sense that they con- 
cem emotional and intellectual honesty, mutuality pnd love, uur 
society is still savagely moralistic and deeply hypocritical in sexu 
matters. It is ray belief that the young today arc seeking, in however 
a groping and confused way. to redefine the spheres of love an 
responsibility. They arc reaching towards that union of Eros an 
Agape which alone holds the key to the maintenance of hurmm 
dignity and to love’s coming of age on this planet. Their ’ 
however, is less effective than it might be b^usc so few adults 
show enough understanding to be acceptable as senior partners in 
the enterprise. 

This is only an example. The major question is whether we ran 
attain a perspective that will allow us to see anew problems such as 
this. Can we accept as our alMoclusive perspective for education 
the vision of it as a living transaction between the gcneratio^ 
which nourishes the whole of human society? This is, I ^nk, tM 
great perspective we have to master and its mastery will not iw 
easy; for many it will be painful. The price in emotional terms is 
likely to be high but unless we are prepared to pay it I see no 
genuine grounds for hope in the future. At the heart of the educa- 
tional enterprise lies our endeavour as adults to enable the young to 
fashion their own objectives and perspectives — not to get them to 
take on ours. The supreme test is whether what we do furthers this 
end or thwarts it 

Winifred Merder was a woman of great courage and fortitude. 
She faced and overcame many setbacks and endured great physical 
pain. Our task of fashioning an inclusive and liberalizing peRpect- 
ive for education in our time is no less bard than the tasks she 
faced in hers. The only honour that she w'ould ever accept from us 
would, I am sure, be that we should face our tasks writh the same 
dear vision, with the same unflinching resolve, and with the same 
great hopes. 

The Winifred Mercicr Menuiiial Lecture delivered at Whitclands 
College, Putney, London, 26 October 1966. 
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Towards a creative education 
A tribute to Sir Herbert Read 


I think that for many educators Sir Herbert Read, through his 
writings, has been aa immensely liberating influence. My own ^ 
education was almost entirely innocent of any activity that ^u 
be called artistic. Occasionally there was something called sing- 
ing* but here ray absence was much preferred to my presence- l 
did ‘drawing’ but I was hopeless at it My representation of bottles* 
oranges, and human figures bad little resemblance to the actwi 
objects before me. Even, today I don’t believe that because of this 
they would have qualified me to be regarded in certain circles as a 
great artist in the making! Yet somewhere in the files of the Scot- 
tish Education Department, if anyone ever bothered to look, there 
would be found a record of the fact that I once obtained a pass m 
drawing at training college. This was a miracle. I did this course as 
an extra, after I had qualified*as a teacher, because I found that I 
had not the slightest idea of what to do with children during the 
timetable period so marked. My college teacher was something of 
a genius. He must have been. Perhaps the only plausible reason 
for my passing was the fact that no one who had dfligently attended 
ever failed. Nevertheless, something had happened to me. My 
complete conviction of my utter incapacity in this field had received 
a jolt. The idea look root that somewhere within me was the tiny 
germ of something that had never bad a chance to flower. 

Those of us whose experience was in any way similar to mine 
must feel when we look at schools today, particularly at infant and 
primary school, that we were cheated of a large part of our human 
inheritance. How different, how much belter things are now, and 
how clear it is that among those responsible for this change, no one 
has been a more powerful influence than Sir Herbert Read. Yet we 
have still far to go. 

My theme is ‘towards a creative education’. What do we mean by 
creative education? What would it be like if we had one? Is such a 
246 
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Creative work is however now going on in many of our inf^t 
and junior schools, covering the whole range of the cumculum. 
Experiment and discovery by children lies at the heart of modem 
thought about education. The scientific activities of looking, observ- 
ing, finding out, asking questions, comparing, naming and classify- 
ing, go on without that fearsome abstraction ‘science’ to deter them. 
The same is true in the social studies, in the exploration of our 
human world. Mathematical understanding too is be g i nnin g to 
grow and blossom in some of our junior schools where it is not 
stunted by an enormous, irrelevant, and wholly premature burden 
of calculation. It may well be that one of the most fruitful matrices 
in which the mathematical mind can have time and nourishment to 
grow is one in which arts and crafts play a prominent part I feel 
that Sir Herbert would probably support that idea. 

Again there is physical education, with its emphasis on free and 
natural movement, on rhythm, and on expressive dance, a develop- 
ment closely allied to dramatic art in which we have again dis- 
covered the natural powers of children. In foreign languages there 
is a strong movement for the only natural way in which to begin to 
learn a language, by speaking it, and this movement is spreading 
into the primapr schools. What of secondary education? Creative 
work is spreading upwards, slowly perhaps, but it is, and some of 
our secondary modem schools have much to show. There is great 
hope here too in the development of special courses for secondary 
teachers arising from the New’som Report. There is one of them in 
this college which lays stress on creative work for teachers them- 
selves, parucularly in the arts. Such work with teachers is surely 
one of the foci of educational development. Lastly, the idea that 
creative learning is the best kind of learning is spreading to gram- 
m^ schools and grammar forms of comprehensive schools. As 
witness of this we have the new developments initiated by the 
NulEeld Foundation and ty the Schools Councils in many parts of 
the countpf in mathematics, science, and modem languages with 
other subjects to follow. In all these ways in our naUonal system 
we are at last reaping the reward of years of effort by pioneers, 
numy of whom worked in independent progrttsive schools. 

An mteresting question arises at pwint. Has programmed 
earning one of the newest ‘with it* thing s, something creative to 
^ learning, like every technique, is a double- 

gw aevja. it cm, I am sure, be used for creative ends, but it 
CO end iiMlf with disastrous ease to exploitation in the service 
° effidenqr, defined as mastery of what adults 

think chUdren should know and be able to do. So long as it is seen 
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developments which do not, in the long run. lead to destructwm^, 
and maladaptalion, to frustration and neurosis, to the stultifying 
of powers and the -vritheting of promise. What is natural to man m 
this sense are the achievements which promote well-being in per- 
sons, in communities in, the human species as a whole. It is o 
course a value-laden concept, but one in which wimt is letter o 
fact and what is matter of value are subtly inter-linked. We wm. 
I am quite sure, discover that there are long term developmental 
and evolutionary criteria of what is natural to man in terms or 
increased awareness and constructiveness, and of the capacity for 
love co-operation on which his very continned existence de- 
pends. In creative education our position is simply this, hlan can 
improve his lot, he «n go on from strength to strength in con- 
structive achievement and happiness, or he can degenerate, stultify 
anH ultimately destroy himself. Which of these paths would you 
say is natural? The first one is natural, only if we want to make it 
ours- Our nature is not wholly g?ven: in an important sen^ we 
create it as we go along. ‘In my beginning is my end*, said Eliot at 
the start of East Coker, but be finished by saying, In my end is my 
beginning.* In other words our natures are in an important sense 
defined by what we conceive our ends to be, and by what we are 
prepared to make an effort to achieve. _ _ 

What characterizes the kind of learning on which creative educa- 
tion must be based? Briefly, I would say that it is learning mediated 
by relationships between young and old, which are founded on 
trust, respect and love, and a belief that all children can partake in 
the adventure of creation. It is characterized by personal expression, 
personal experience, and personal discovery. It is informed by pur- 
pose and activity which is meaningful to the learner. To begin 
with it always takes the shape of participation m projects and not 
in the learning of subjects. Have we forgotten what subjects arc? 
TI^ are h uman achi^^'cmc^ls, human creations, and to approach 
them effecuvely children have to discover how they arc created, 
through some experience of acts of creation, and not merely by 
coming to leam the results of other people’s creative work. In a 
word this kind of learning is productive rather than reproductive, 
and ideally it leads to vocations on the basis of intrinsic interests. 
This is another point which Sir Ifcrbert has often made. 

I wish finally to characterize creative learning in this way. It is 
the kind of learning in whldi the next step must, in an import^t 
sense, always be essentially indeterminate from the teacher’s point 
of view, indeicrminale because it is the child who must ma k e it. 
What the teacher docs is to accept what the child does, while try- 
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of course something which he has pre-eminently preserved in 
himself. 

Ernest Schachtel, an American psycho-analyst who has wen 
radically revising some classical Freudian conceptions, has this to 
say of the adult in his very important book MetamorphosisJ‘ 

Only the adult who is able to be completely absorbed again and 
again, often for many hours and days, in an object that arouses 
his interest, will be the one who enlarges his and sometimes 
men’s scope of perception and experience. A painter may 
spend many days, weeks or months or even years in looking at 
the same mountain, as Cezanne did, or at blades of grass, or 
bamboo leaves, or branches of a tree, as many of the Chinese 
or Japanese masters did, without tiring of it, and without 
ceasing to discover something new in it. The same is true of 
the poet's or the writer’s devoted love for his object, of the 
naturalist’s perception of the plant or animal with which he 
has to live for long periods of time in order to acquire 
that intimate knowledge from which eventually new meaning 
and understanding will be bom. This applies to all men who 
want to leam to know something or somebody truly and deeply. 

How can this quality, this precondition of creative work be pre- 
served throughout childhood and into adulthood? What are the 
influences which cause its disappearance in so many of us? Basic- 
ally, of course, we humans require to protect ourselves against the 
blinding light of reality. In our perceptual acts we deploy selective 
devices, and we develop quite natural and proper defences to limit 
our vision and other senses. We might here recall Eliot in Burnt 
Norton : 

And the pool was Ailed with water out of sunlight. 

And the lotos rose, quietly, quietly. 

The surface glittered out of heart of light. 

And they were behind us, reflected in the pool. 

Then a cloud passed, and the pool was empty. 

Go, said the bird, for the leaves were full of children. 
Hidden excitedly, containing laughter. 

Go. go, go said the bird; human kind 
Cannot bear very much reali^. 

Or we may say simply and equally symbolically, ‘No man can look 
upon the face of God and live.’ 

But our concern here is a very much more limited one. It is 
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use of his inner stresses—lhese need not result in conscious conflict 
—as means to create something new and valuable for himself Md 
the world. What is created has usually _a symbolic quality, but 
again the meaning of the symbol is not simply that it mirrors 
conscious conflicts. It does this, inevitably, but only incidcntallj^ 
The larger meaning of the symbol is that it proclaims new troth 
about our perception of the world. As an embodied troth it is a 
work of art, because it has attained what Suzanne Longer has called 
‘significant form’.* 

Following up a remark of Sir Herbert Read's, about art as the 
finding of significant symbols, Marion Milner in her essay ‘Psycho- 
analysis and Art’^ says this: ‘It is a fact that more and more 
analysts are now becoming concerned with the way in which syn> 
bols are created. Analysis find that in their most deeply disturl^ 
patients, the process of symbol formation has been interfered with 
or perhaps never properly established.’ The moral for education is 
I think painfully clear. We have practically everything still to learn 
about understanding the stresses and conflicts of childhood in the 
sense of trying to help children to tolerate them and use them, not 
defensively to limit and shut out reality, but constructively to reveal 
reality through creation and discovery. If we have to learn bow to 
do this with children, have we not first in fact to learn how to do 
it to some extent with ourselves, and this is likely to be a prome- 
thean task? A great deal of the time, however, wc are apt to deny 
that there is any such task- Our defences against inner reahty in 
particular are often so good that for long spells we exist by accept- 
ing complacently the deadening routine of our formal educational 
procedures. 

What are the aims of creative activity? 1 would suggest three. 
Our creative strivings arc directed in the first place I think to the 
production of significant fonn in music, and the plastic arts, in 
literature and dance, in saence and mathematics and in historical 
understanding. In the second place they are directed to the achieve- 
ment of an objective sympathy with the world of things, with living 
creatures, and wth our fellow men. It is in our creative moments 
that we see the world most clearly in all its astonishing variety, in 
its glory, and in its tragedy. Louis MacNeice put this beautifully in 
his poem ‘Snow*. 

World is crazier and more of it than we think. 

Incorrigibly plural. I peel and portion 

A tangerine and sjnt the pips and feel 

The drunkenness of things being various. 

Finally, our creative efforts are directed to the attainment of a 
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this means that our capacity to create and destroy, to love and to 
hate, and to feel joy and pain at the child level, is still there. 

Absolute acceptance of all children, by all teachers, is a Utopian 
idea, and it is enough to learn to increase our capacity for such 
acceptance. Failure to progress in this is failure to learn more fully 
how to accept ourselves as we are, with all our imperfections. It is 
a failure in self-knowledge in the deepest sense. Let iis recall Freud s 
words about this : ‘Only someone who can feel his way into the 
minds of children can be capable of educating them, and we groftn 
up people carmot understand children because we can no longer 
understand our own childhood.* Coming from him, this was of 
course a challenge. Without some measure of understanding of 
the child within us we cannot bc^ to accept children and y<^g 
people as they are, and without a measure of such acceptance, there 
is no real life, no partnership, no creativity. 

The second thing seems to me to be a much greater willm^®^® 
to let the spirit blow where it listetb. In her fascinating analysis of 
Blake’s illustrations to the Book of Job, Marion Milner says this. 

There are moments when the spirit blowclb where it l^teth 
(like Blake’s God in the whirlwind). They cannot be induwd 
either by teacher or child, but they can be allowed for, and if 
psycho-analytical experience is right, they are most likely ^ 
to occur in a particular kind of setting, one in which there is not 
too great fear of a tyrannical authority, so that the spontaneous 
life is cither denied, or expressed in defiant rebellion: not 
yet too much licence, which would mean that the child is _ 
kept loo busy with unshared rcsiKinsibility for his own ag^ssion 
to dare to give his imagination its head; in fact, in a setting in 
which it is safe sometimes to be absent-minded. 

The third tlung wc have to ponder is the nature of the relation in 
education between teachers and children. The teacher stands for 
authority. He simply cannot help this, and there is much self- 
deception about it among some even very brilliant educators. But 
the teacher also stands for love. Neither of these alone will do, iS 
Marjorie Hourd points out What is necessary is a special to 
of partnership which aims at mutuality. Again Miss Hourd points 
out this cannot be a full mutuality because of the inherent in- 
equality of teacher and child, but I would prefer to say that the 
necessary partnership is one which bears the stamp of a mutuality 
which transcends inequalities. For there is a basic mutuality in the 
common purpose of education. It is perhaps Buber who puts the 
matter best when he emphasizes the crucial role of trust ‘Trost m 
the world because this human being exists. That is the most inwar 
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To detail, interfering preparation 
Of that which is already prepared 
Men tighten the knot of confusion 
Into perfect misunderstanding. 

Reflecting a pocket-torch of observation 
Upon each other’s opacity 
Neglecting all the admonitions 
From the world around the comer 
The wind’s talk in the dry bolly-lrce 
The inclination of the moon 
The attraction of the dark passage 
The paw under the door. 

Let us then embrace wonder, and let us embrace hope, the kind 
of hope for which Sir Herbert has always stood- Hope creates 
children, normal children, are always full of hope. I have just 
come across a beautiful and inspiring book called In the Early 
World by a creative teacher, Elwyn Richardson-® It is a record of 
yet one more of these conquests in the field of creative education, 
this time in a little village school in the North Island. New Zealand. 
In bis introduction, the author says : *1 now realize t^t what I have 
learned from my children and recorded here supports some well 
established educational beliefs. For what I myself learned during 
these years 1 have mainly my children to thank.’ This is a lesson 
that Sir Herbert has been trying to teach us all his life. 

The text of a lecture given at Goldsmiths’ College London as pari of 
a tribute to Sir Herbert Read. Originally published in The New Era, 
vol. 49, no. 3, March 1968. 
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education — a re*statcmcnt of old (ruths, and their re-embodimeat 
in new practices appropriate to a particuiar age. But the new educa- 
tion also looks forward. It looks (o new horizons, to the ever new 
horizons opening before mankind, and it seeks with some quite 
new insights to prepare the children of men for the complex chang- 
ing world of today, for the unknown world of tomorrow. And these 
new horizons are to be seen nowhere more clearly, than In Australia. 

Where can we find this new education? We find it wherever we 
find parents and teachers who see in their children and their pupils, 
growing, striving, creative beings. Such parents and teachers may be 
found everywhere in the world and certainly in Australia, While 
their numbers may seem small at first, one finds on closer inspection 
that there are many who achieve some measure of new education in 
their work, often without being aware of it and in spite of adverse 
circumstances. To some people concerned with children the state- 
ments of the new education appear wildly idealistic and unpracti- 
cal. They will point out that children have to be taught to read, 
write and count whether they like it or not, that schools must con- 
centrate on bringing them up to the required standards of attain- 
ment and getting as many as possible of them through public 
examinations. They will add that to do these things children must 
be disciplined and made to work. That, they will say, is the real 
business of education, and personal growth, whatever that may be. 
must be left to look after itself. Yet, judged by the kind of results 
it itself values, as many studies have shown, this traditional way of 
looking at education has not proved very efficient, nor does per- 
sonal growth seem to look after itself very well either. 

We have no reason to be particularly proud of the state of the 
world today. Fear, cruelty, prejudice and intolerance abound in it. 
Delinqueno^ and crime arc wide-spread. In every civilized com- 
munity there is a burden of mental ilJ-hcaJlh — the eztoit of which 
we are only just beginning to realize. In England, half our hospital 
beds are occupied by patients whose illnesses involve some degree 
of emotional disturbance and about one third at least of the popu- 
larion suffers at one time or another from some form of maladjust- 
ment. Do you believe that In Australia conditions are so very 
different? How many of us are satisfied with the quality of our own 
lives in work and personal relationships? How many of us have 
fully developed our potentialities? Arc we so naive as to believe 
that this burden of human distress and personal shortcomings is 
wholly unrelated to our educational systems? Is it not likely that an 
improved education — improved in its inward quality — has some- 
thing to contribute to the welfare of mankind? 

How can we improve the quali^ of education? The most char- 
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A light she said, not of the sky. 

Lives somewhere in the orange tree. 

This inward light, which illumines the world for children and for 
poets, is shared also by new educators. They sec with the inward 
eye, the latent powers of children — of ^ children — awaiting the 
conditions under which they can blossom. 

There is plenty of evidence to show that given the right condi- 
tions children do not have to be driven to leam the things we want 
them to leam. The driving is necessary only when things have 
already gone wrong, when the adults are in too much of a hurry and 
the children are not ready. 

Not ready! Many children arc unready for a great many of the 
things we adults, in our anxie^ about so-called standards, force 
upon them in piimary and secondary schools. At present secondary 
education in particular seems to be involving pupils in a sort of 
rat-race for formal e:taniination adilevemenis, achievements which 
am often insecurely based, and are but little related either to the 
requirements of life or even of higher education itselL Sir Alexander 
Todd* Regius Professor of Chemistry in Cambridge, has recently 
complained that his students come to him knowing far too many 
chemical facts and with far too little ability to think. He was point- 
ing to a very grave danger. The present stress on raising standards 
in science may easily result in just the opposite being achieved 
unless we realize that the growing scientist needs time and care- 
fully selected and restricted material through which to develop his 
ora powers of thoughL You cannot make good scientists, or good 
poets, or good businessmen or sunply good human beings in a 
burry. They have to have lime to grow. 

So new educators strive to enable their pupils to experience 
achievement in discovery and creation, in appreciation, in under- 
standing and in thinking for themselves, rather than fa the memoriz- 
ing of facts. And not only in thinking for themselves, but in feeling 
for themselves. The ills of life spring even more from warped feel- 
ings and loss of the power to feel, than they do from inability to 
think. The new education is as much an education of the heart as 
of the bead. To become fully human we have to leam to deepen our 
sympathies ami widen our loyalties, we have to leam bow to co- 
operate with one another even more than to compete. We have to 
discover our own personal destinies, and strive to express in our 
behaviour worthwhile values, whidi are nevertheless genuinely 
our own. 

To enable our childim to develop in this way. we will need both 
in Australia and in Britain to re-fashion much of our education. 
We need to reconsider how best to educate and train our teachers 
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